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ABSTRACT 

This catalog is the third in a series extending and 
updating teaching materials previously disseminated through the ERIC 
system, including the "Greenbook Systea" of training materials for 
higher education professionals (ED 103 083 and 088), Open Classroon 
Documentation, a procedural manual for an autoinstructional learning 
laboratory at Skagit Valley College (ZED 103 086), and a number of 
self-contained programmed courses developed for this Open Classroon. 
Along with a nuraber of minor revisions and additions to the materials 
cited, the present catalog contains the following major additions: 
(1) for the Greenbook Systea, a heuristic device for producing 
performance-objective statements in philosophy and a checklist for 
the conduct of professional academic conferences and conventions; (2) 
for Open Classroom Documentation, a more effective method of student 
orientation; (3) for Philosophic Heuristic Instruction I (ED 103 
087), a "gift list™ for philosophers, discipline-related reference 
materials useful to the mature student, and additional materials for 
a cassette catalog; and (4) for the Oleanna Math Program (ED 103 088 
and 089), incorporation of audiotapes. Other programed courses for 
the Open Classroom are available as ED 112 972 through 974. Previous 
additions and revisions to these instructional programs appeared in 
the first and second editions of this catalog, ED 112 971 and 124 
256. (Author) 
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This issue of the Greenbook Abstract & Catalog includes materials developed 


by Walter A. Coole and contributed by students at Skagit Valley College 


during the fall and winter quarters, 1976-77. 


é 


Previous issues in this series of occasional papers were: 


Greenbook Abstract & Catalog--1: ED 112 971 
Greenbook Abstract & Catalog--2: ED 124 256 
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THE GREENBOOK SYSTEM FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Previous ERIC publications for the Greenbook System are: 


Purplebook Alpha--ED 103 083 
Purplebook Gamma--ED 103 084 
Greenbook Worksheecs--ED 103 085 


These materials are no longer available from Kendal 1/Hunt Publishing Co. 
Using institutions may reproduce from ERIC microfiches for instructional 
purposes. 


| promised to release Purplebook Delta in this issue of GBA&C. |! botched 
a part of it and I'm trying to fix it. Later... 


On pages 2.2-2.14: A Heuristic Aid for Writing Performance Objective 
Statements tn Philosophy. 


This was presented at the National Workshop/Conference on Teaching 
Philosophy, August, 1976, at Union Col lege,- senenert aay NY. It uses 
the trappings of set- theoretical metalanguageé. 


On pages 2.15-2.32: Planning Checklist for Professional Academic Conventions 
and Conferences. It was inspired by Professor Jan Ludwig's superb perform- 
ance as logistical host and Dr. Terrell Ward Bynum's organization of the 
aforementioned conference; a delightful contrast to the usually abominable 
way in which philosophers conduct their conferences}' 


Interested in knowing moce about the subject? Contact: 


J. Downs Herold, Director ; 
Department of Conferences and Institutes 
University of Michigan Extention Service 
350 South Thayer 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 


My thanks to him for his hétpfa} comments. He advises that this item is 
more appropriate for a large (200+) program and might scare off someone 
with a smaller program in mind. True. If this applies to you, remember 
that you can skip the items that don't apply. 


Much of this checklist was reproduced, with permission, from one similar 
in scope that's distributed by: 


Convention Service 
Greater Vancouver Convention & Visitors Bureau 
650 Burrard St. 

Vancouver, BC V6C 2L2 
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A Heuristic Aid for Writing Performance Objective 
Statements in Philosophy. Walter A. Coole, 
Skagit Valley College. t 


was 
The purpose of this device is to facilitate the writing of perforsence:: 
objectives. 


The most difficult operation of such a task is recalling the right verb 
from a part of one's vocabulary that's normally inactive. 


The way to make it easier is to search a structured list of paradigms 
in hopes that one can recognize a word or phrase which approximately 
describes the desired outcome. (Think about Wittgenstein's notion of 
a family of meanings for a term.) 


Once this is accomplished, one can use some standard reference works to 
sharpen the statement. _ 


No preliminary knowledge of the performance-objective task is necessary; 
however, if you feel the desire to go furthur, I'd suggest one of the 
following to learn more about the technique of writing such statements: 


1. Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives. Fearon 
Press,, 1962. 
2. Boston, Robert E. How to Write and Use Performance Objectives 
to Individualize Instruction. (4 vols.) Educational Technology 
Publications, 1972. 
3. Burns, Richard W. New Approaches to Behavioral Oneretver: 
William C. Brown Company, Publishers. 1972. : 
4. Kibler, Robert J., et al. Objectives for Tasteudtion and Eval- 
uatton. Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 1974. 


The following is a classic on classification and *.1. ains some of the 
technical jargon used: 


5. Bloom, Benjamin S., et al. Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. 
Book I: Cognitive Domain. David McKay Company, Inc. 1956. 


And of course, the philosophic background for all this can be studied™in: 
6. Ryle, Gilbert: The Concept of Mind. London, 1949. 
The working tools you'll need will be: 


Paper and pencil 
Text materials, lecture notes, and syllabus materials 
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Roget's Thesaurus 
Rodale's Word Finder 
Compact Oxford English Dictionary 
THE CANONICAL FORM 
Performance objective statements or "behavioral objectives" are written 
in different styles, depending on their use and who's reading them. For 


the pruposes of thrashing out a statement from which stylistic variations 
can be written, it's convenient to stipulate a single canonical form. 


Rhetorically, this results in a turgid sentence; but the canonical form 
is a good working tool form which to produce a readable, accurate final 
statement. 


Here it is... 


TERMINATION IDENTIFIER: at the end of this {course, unit, lesson, workshop, 
“ seminar, field trip, happening... } 


SUBJECT: the {student, participant, seeker of wiedom...} 


SIMPLE PERDICATE: will be able to {an active verb, describing observable 
performance of the learner} 


OBJECT: {the "product" of the behavior, operating on the subject learned} 

using {what instruments, things?} 

upon {what cues, sttmulus?} 
QUALIFIERS :) given {what data, memory cues?} Ne ; 

{how wel1?} 2 ee 

at a rate of » within eres 

"THE PROCESS wees 
Take your pencil in hand. Write: 
At the end of this 


To complete the termination identifier, turn to page 3. - 
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THE TERMINATION IDENTIFIER 


What kind of educational event--what size--are you describing? 


About a chapter or a week's work 
that forms a unity? 


' A day's work or a section of a 


few pages in the text? 
small concept? 


A single 
Peers, working together? 
Want your rhetoric to be a bit 


campy? 


Using field-trip money for an 
outing? 


Perhaps... j 


Some paradigms 


COURSE 


UNIT 


LESSON 


WORKSHOP 
SEMINAR 


HAPPENING 
FIELD TRIP 


RETREAT 

SYMPOSIUM 

FORUM 

ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 
PRACTICUM 


Copy the word out or put something in that serves the purpose. 


Then, write "the". 


Next, let's pin down the subject of the sentence. 


Keep in mind that 


we're not describing the teacher, the chairman, or proctor; we're talking 
about the person who's supposed to be learning. 


Turn to page 4 for some paradigms of a canonical subject. 


aise 
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THE SUBJECT 
Some paradigms 
In most teaching situations... STUDENT 


But in course syllabi, and other YOU (and omit "the") 
documents addressed to students, 
it's more direct to use... 


But if the learners are peers, it's PARTICIPANT 
politic to use... 


Some fancy language, smuggling in SUPERIOR SCHOLAR a 
Overtones include... SEEKER FOR WISDOM 
TRUE DISCIPLE 
ASTUTE READER 


And in special situations, perhaps...AUDIENCE 
VISITOR — 
SEMINARIAN 


Choose or invent a subject for your growing sentence, and let's turn 
to the tough one, the simple predicate. 


Extend the sentence with: "...will be able to..." and then set the _ 
pencil down. 


Contemplate the subject matter of the instruction and the students & 
who are learning (or whatever). 7 - a Ot 
We're going to chase the paradigmatic verb deductively. Consider 
the most general classes of performance you desire as the outcome 
among the jugs 


Knowledge Analysis 
Comprehension _ Synthesis 
Application , Evaluation 


You don't have to make an irreversable decision yet. Turn to page 
5 for more details. 
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SELECTING THE PARADIGMATIC VERB | . 

Using the index below, select a page on which to search for a paradigm. 
When you choose the page to Search, select the verb that most closely 
describes the kind of learning you're trying to effect; then write 
that verb or verb-phrase as the next part of the ‘canonical sentence 
being constructed. Then, proceed to page 11. 
KNOWLEDGE OF... 

specifics > P. 6 

methods pertaining to specifics > P. 6 

philosophic abstractions > P. 7 
COMPREHENSION OF... 


interpretations 
extrapolations 


translations 
} >P. 8 

PHILOSOPHIC APPLICATIONS > P. 8 
PHILOSOPHIC ANALYSIS OF... 

elements 

relations >P. 9 

organizational principle 
SYNTHESIS... 

unique communication 

proposing plans ~*~ P. 10 

deriving anstract relation-sets 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF... 


internal criteria 3 
s 


empirical consideration » Py 20 


pas eee 2.6 


KNOWLEDGE OF... 


specifics 


terminology 


individual facts 


methods pertaining to specifics 


conventions, protocols 


trends and sequences 


classifications 


criteria 


methodology 


o 
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Paradigm 


define {term} 
use {term} in discourse 
in a conventional manner 
associate {term} to 
{referent} 


recall that {factual 
statement} 

recall or recognize 
characteristics of 


{fact} 


& 


recall {rules} 

recite {ruZes} 

recognize the applicability 
of {rules} _ 

locate a statement of {rule} 

apply {rule} icomectly, 
as would, 
without viotating ‘ 


eeeee 


describe {trends, 
sequences} 

anticipate {the probable re- 
sult, the next entity...} 

lecate a {member, step}. 
within {trend, se-- 
quence} .°- 


describe {general. outline, 
_eategories...} :in 
{classifying systems} 
name differentia of {eub-- 
categories} 
classify {item} . according to- 
{system} 
name, recognize, or recall 
{eritertal element} : 
. ‘by which {ttem} * 
is Judged 


name, “describes ‘locate a 
description of, or 
_. recognize {algorithmic, | 
. heuristic} methed by. 

_ which to {attack. problems, 
approach situations, 
evaluate, Geen ia 

: gaa — develop_ 


vee 


KNOWLEDGE OF.. 
philosophic abstractions 


concepts 


principles, doctrines, 
teachings, precepts 


theories, hypotheses, 
world-views 


ERIC |. 
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Paradigm 


name 

exemplify 

describe 

recognize instances of... 

give elements of {with, without 
tnterre lationship} 


state 

summarize 

recognize applications of... 

list the concepts used 

give {rationales, arguments, 
justifications, evidence (partial) 
for... 


summarize 

recognize expressions of.. 

identify {slogans, mottoes, 
apothegms} of 
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Paradigm 


(DEMONSTRATITING) PHILOSOPHIC COMPREHENSION OF... 


translations, restatements 


interpretations 


extrapolations 


* PHILOSOPHIC APPLICATIONS 


a 


express in the words of 
{uhe student, another 
philosopher, a practitioner, 
the ordinary person, ...} 

translate from che original 
formulation to {a@iother 
natural language, symbolic 
formulation (Rocellian, 
K-M, Polish notation), 


the jargon of re | 
tell how_ would react to 
{item} 


give an account of how 
would attempt to 


tell what would have 

probably done if 
hadn't been the case 

tell how {phzlosopher} would have 
reacted to {contemporary 
events, conditions} 

tell how {philosopher} would 
have responded to{subsequent 
erittcs, alternatives} 


produce a "Copernican Revolution" 
involving {item} 
using {philosophic concept, 
principle. weltanschauung} 

challenge "conventional wisdom" 
about {ttem} 

develop a reductio as absurdum 
of {ttem} using . __ 

reapply the {priaeiple, etc...} 
{discipline, problem, 
event,...} 

discover {errors, fallacies} 
in 

explain the failure of 
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PHILOSOPHIC ANALYSIS OF.. 


elements 


relationships 


principles 


Paradigm 


identify {asswnptions, hypo- 
thesis, motives, intentions} 

distinguish between premises 
conclusions 

discriminate between normative, 
substantive, and formal 
statements 


identify {t2lustrations} 
and separate from 
{argumentative state- 
ments } 

recognize {valid and invalid 
arguments } 

isolate {irrelevant statements} 

prioritize {statements} 
according to {marks of 
significance, importance, 
precedence } 


recognize {elements, concepts 
and their interrelationships} 

describe {formal patterns, schema} 
of {structures, principles} 

surmise plausible explanations of — 
{motive, purpose, viewpoint} 
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SYNTHESIS... 


unique communication 


proposing plans 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF... 


internal criteria 


empirical considerations 


Paradigm 


describe 
explain 
account for 
ccupare 
contrast 
discuss 
explicate 
prove {theorem} 


devise a test... 
write an algorithm 
construct a conceptual 
{ac 
formulate a {theory, hypotheete} 


judge by internal standards 
(eg. Did the author 
accomplish his aims?) 

assess the precision of language 


used 

decide if {item} is consistent; 
in case it isn't, demonstrate 
the inconsistency and assess 
its malignancy 


compare to {altemattive} in terms 
of elegance and utility 

appraise in light of {acceptable 
oriteria} 
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After writing the paradigmatic simple predicate, write the subject-matter 
that's been studied in place of a direct object. The result will seldom 
be a correct sentence and indeed will probably be a string of symbols 

in approximate English sentence-order; like... 


At the end of this lesson the student will be able to 
tell how {philosopher} would have reacted to {contemporary event} 
Machiavelli's The Prince. 


This nonsensical word-string may well suggest something, however. 
For instance, one may conoieve from this word-string, an 
extrapolation on Machiavelle in terms of the Watergate Affair. 


Before jumping to a hasty formulation, however, it's a good idea to 
fill in qualifiers. 


Not all qualifier-phrases are needed in every context. 
QUALIFIER PHRASES 
Paradigm 
Conditions 


specified materials paper, pencil, pen 
special formats, eg. "Blue book" 
proof-sheets . 


cues, memory devices, stimuli textbook 
Runes' Dictionary of Philosophy 
a single sheet of notes made 
by the student previously 
an arbitrarily selected item 
from @ previously selected 
list 


Standards 


quality MLA Stylesheet form 
grammatically correct English 
logically valid 
to the joint satisfaction of 
the student and teacher 
conforming to the genoral standards 
of the discipline as judged 
by the instructor 


circumstances in conventional testing situations 
4 in a take-home test 
as a lengthy project . 
under stressful conditions 
(specify) 
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QUALIFIER PHRASES (concluded) 
Paradigm 


rates of performance within an hour 
(project) within two weeks 
in approximately 50 hours' 
working time over a 
peroid of three weeks 


Having specified the qualifier phrases by paradigm, you have yet to 
consider mode and limitations. 


MODE 
Paradigm 


oral verbally, using notes prepared 

in advance or without .notes 

verbally, form a prepared verbatim 
transcript — 

with visual aide for presenting 
technical notes which have 
been prepared in advance 

subject to interjected questions 
by: the instructor, fel-. 
low students, a committee 


written in an objective test (multiple- 
choice, true-false, fill- 

in an essay examination a8 oo 

in a neseerch Paper. of ‘approximately am 

pages' uengel s es 


LIMITATIONS 


The primary limitation of the teacher's prerogatives in specifying 
performance requirements is the student's right to academic 
freedon, 


Most formal statements of students’ academic rights prohibit requiring 
the student to adopt a particular belief or make a specific committment 
to a program of action. He must learn the course-content thoroughly, 
but is free to take reasoned exception to any opinions and may question 
data within reason. No statement that I have inspected seems to take 

a position on the verities of formal logic or mathematics, 


A second limitation seems to be the student's rij-..¢ to be free of 
arbitrary and capricious evaluation. In depargments with a large number 
of philosophy instructors--who have diverse viewe=~it should be de rigueur 
: to settle claims of caprice under collegial decision. . 


ERIC: =i , 5 ae 
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In small one-man departments, I commend the Skagit Valley College 
model. In relations to students, I have committed myself to settle 
such conflicts under the arbitration of any qualified teacher 

at an accredited department in the state under condition that if I 
lose the argument, the arbiter will specify something for me to 
read which will expose the information I'm deficient of. 


Before final framing of the performance objective statement in 
canonical formulation, then it would be wise to keep in mind 
two limitations: 


1. the student's right to preserve autonomous judgement 
and belief 
2. the student's right to be free of caprice 


WRITING THE CANONICAL FORM 


Extending the example on page 11, with qualifier earn and modalities 
(and keeping autonomy and reason in mind)... 


At the end of this lesson the student will be able to 

tell how {philosopher} would have reacted to {contemporary 
event} Machiavelli's The Prince (Watergate) using 

the resources of the college library after two days preparation 
verbally, using notes prepared in advance subject to questions 
interjected by the instructor and fellow students 


Hopefully, this symbol-string will be meaningful enough to suggest 
a performance objective you'd choose. Use of the following vocabulary 
tools may suggest more accurate descriptors if they're needed: 


The (Compact Edition of the) Oxford English Dictionary 
Roget's Thesaurus 

Rodale's Word Finder 

Sissons' Synonyme 


If I had reached this point, I'd be content with the paradigms and 
write out the performance objective statement thus: 


At the end of this lesson, the student will be able to 
tell how Machiavelli would have reacted to the Watergate 
Affair according to the principles he advocated in 

The Prince, using resources of the college library, 
after two days preparation. The student will render his 
report in a (junior-level) seminar orally, using notes 
prepared in advance and will be subject to questions 
interjected by the instructor and fellow students. 

The student's estimate of Machiavelli's reaction must 

be plausible with major elements of the estimate identified 
and argued for. 
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PLANNING CHECKLIST FOR PROFESSIONAL 
ACADEMIC CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Name of Event: 


Purpose: (be specific) 


Participants (descriptive): 


Dates: 


anjonw 
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Convention Organization 
Addness Local contact 


Convening or Sponsoring Organization (Note here, the anount of support--in dollars or in kind-= being given.) 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


General Chairman .-- Responsible for the easy and coordinated action of the entire committee 
structure. Reports to the Executive Committee af ihe convening organization. 


| A eepneynemagninte 


--2-- 


Vice Chalrman —- Acts for the General Chairman in his absence or incapacity and couperales generally 
wilh him on all matters, 

: 

a 
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is Treasurer — is cuslocian ofall monies, He maintains all financial records and pays al bills after proper 
; Cerlification. It is desirable that he be bonded. 


Secretary — Maintains all lles and records of the organization, issues, calls for and keeps minutes of ~~ 
Executive Committee and General Committee meetings and handles all general correspondence, ; 


te Rien ren samo tea 
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Executive Secretary — needed only in large and complex set-ups, Relieves officers and committees of ee 
matters not readily handled. Works with the General Chairman. This office may warrant a fulltime Ee 
salaried executive fora reasonable time prior o, during and aftr the convention In fact, many si 
organizations already have on stall a permanent executive secretary who would naturally fill this tale, | 


This position can often be taken by a "conference coordinator," ' 

a professional from the local educational institution who i tat ek 
| _ works with the organizational committee structure and assumes 7 ee 
. igeme or all of the duties listed below, | 7 : * 


N 
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FUNCTIONAL COMMITTEES* 


Each functional committee should be given clear and specitic instruction Concerning the duties with 
which it is charged. Very often, confusion arises when the local committee's activities and the national 
headquarters activities are not coordinated, Unnecessary errors or duplication sometimes may result. 


Finance and Budget Committee (sometimes handled by the Treasurer, above) 


1. Fund Raising: ESL tie 
Sources — balance from previous convention ee 
- — Sponsorships of hospitality suite, banquets, receptions, programs, entertainment, 
i » we elc. by firms associated with the organization 
a ~ exhibits 

or: or 7 — program advertising ie ae 
: | — registration fees trom delegates hare 
," | ~ miscellaneous 

: 2. Preparation of a budget 


\ 
y 
A 


Entertainment Commitiee —-sub-cornmittees may be aoponted lor indvival eventsor hasgsol f° a 
entertainment or special requirements such as Banquel, Floor Show and Dance, Sightseeing Trip, Golf, ek 
. Transportation, Food, Entertamners, etc, 


fh co mare 


. a *DependI ng on local expertese and resources, it may not be , Lo 
necessary to form all of these committees, but. the duties. _ 
described should be assigned to the committees that’ are formed, , 


cpnic | | 
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es Publicity and Attendance Promotion Committee 


_ 1, responsible for attendance building promotion, mailouts, etc. Hila? 
2. advance publicity in trade journals or organization publications ye. eee 3 

_. 3. advance anid current coverage of the convention by newspapers, wire services and allradioand | 
television coverage ro hee 
Sub-Committees: Attendance Promotion, Newspaper Coverage, Radio and Television ba oe 


MN UU met te gy a : 


_ Printing Committee | 
7 "1, responsible for all incidental printing required such as fickets, coupon books, mailing pieces, etc. | 
2. preparation of directional andinormation gms FO 
a 3. production of the printed program | ! 
L ~ Insmaler set-ups, this committee will not be needed as each committee wil handle its cwn requirements ee 
\. and the printed program will be produced by the program committee eee ne de 
ae ora — 
: : ‘ i eid 4 
Welcome/Reception Committee | 
an - - 1. sees that all visitors are properly welcomed and made to feel at home fi 
a a ~_ 2. Meets special quests and speakers and escorls them to their hotels | 
- +S Serves as doorkeepers or monitors for Sessions 
“, «4. assists Sergeant-al-Arms to get deleyates into meetings 


9, arranges for ushers and pages 


La guest ade 


: : Sub-Commitees: Special Guests, Doorkeepers and Monitors, Ushers and Pages, Hospitality 


eee : eeeremen ar 


a a de peered aed 
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fo Program Committee ' 
4 | planning convention sessions ee 
: _ 2 procurement of speakers, incidental music, song leaders, etc . oe 


3. preparalion of copy pertaining to convention sessions for the printed program. In smaller set-ups, 


where no Printing Committee is provided, Ins committee may also take over the complete production : 
ol the printed program. — 


i ‘ a 
he _ 
ian Hall and Meeting Rooms Committee 
a 1. responsible for availability of all meeting rooms 
_2. responsible for sel-uo, equipment and decoration (it necessary} of meeting rooms 
_ Registration and information Committee 
1, responsible for the registration of delegates and visitors 
~ 2. purchase of badges 
4. collection of registration fee 
4. sale of tickets to individual functions x Pages 
5, information to visitors concerning the convention and the convention city aes 
Sub-Committees: Advance Registration, Registration Desk, Information, Ticket Sales 
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Housing Committee | eo _ 
1 required only where hotel facilites are limited to the extent that reservations cannot readily be made a 4 
directly with the hotels ~ hh 
2. 10 see that all attending are properly housed in hotels or private homes ee ee 
Exhibit Committee ~- assumes the responsibilty of planning the exhibit, pricing and sale of space and | a 4 : 
arrangements for all needed equipment and services rt 


Transportation Committee — is charged with the arrangements for buses or publc conveyances lor | , | a 
group movements and the procurement of private avlomobiles and crivers to lake care ofall the Eat a 
transportation needs of the convention a ee 
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Student Standby Conmi ttee 


1, generally comprised of local students who volunteer to. help 


with conduct of conventlon 
2, tasks assigned as the need arlses=frequently headed by local 


faculty member 
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“Fanily Entertainment Conn ttee 


1. generally coprised of spouses of local members 
2, plan.and carry out: arrangements (Including organized care for 
Sal! chi Idren) for participants! spouses, ete: .. ae 
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CONVENTION REGISTRATION 


Why register delegates? 
A. Record of convention attendance 


. for constitutional purposes 
. for locating registrants in the convention city 


. for the publication of lists to be used by exhibitors during the convention or as mailing lists thereafter 
. to get a count on attendance 
. for post convention analysis 


a. membership purposes 

b. breakdown of attendance by component groups — delegates, members, guests, etc. 
Cc. for geographical analysis of attendance 

d. to prepare statistical data on hotel occupancy, etc. for use in planning future meetings 


6. evidence of attendance for income tax purposes 
B. Tocollect registration fees . 
C. To limit attendance to those entitied to attend the convention 
D. To distribute badges, programs and other material 
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THE “SIGNED” REGISTRATION 


Here. a printed card form is used which is filled in personally by the registrant and. presented: at the 
registration desk. There he pays the registration fee and receives his badge, program and other. uel 


Material 


Advantages: speed; simplicity; economy of | personnel: ‘more conse - (since. the fogitrant tills out t the 
form on his own time, the information requested on it can be. quite extensive): 


Disadvantages: lack of legibility and completeness; the one set of cards so produced i is the only ra record of: 
attendance in existence. 


‘Ample tables or counters should be available at some atenin from the registration desk for the use of 
registrants i in filling out the regen forms. A la sign should be on each table giving. instructions for. 


‘filling in the data. 


_ tf there are natural. divisions of iendarice: different coloured cards can’ ber used: foreacty (ex eo ~ ee 
Delegate, Exhibitor, Wife, Guest; etc.) The text of the card should be as simple as possible and be completely : 
self-explanatory. Questions should be arranged so that answers can be checked: off rather than’ written in. 
Space should be Provided. on the card for a cashier's notation of whatever payment may be received. 


THE “TYPED” REGISTRATION: 


Here, the registrant gives the required information verpaty toa iegieraton clerk who types it on the 
registration form. 


It lacks the one great advantage, speed, that makes ih “signed” in desirable. 


Multi-copy “typed” fornis, in duplicate or preferably triplicate, permit the greatest flexibility; copies of the 
registration are available for alphabetical and ied files, cashier's check against cash collections, 
publication of attendance lists, etc. 


Printed lines should conform to typewriter spacing. The forms should be in continuous strips that feed 
readily into the typewriter. Printed serial numbering of forms is not recommended — as many forms are 
destroyed or discarded when errors occur. They may be hand-numbered subsequently, if required. 


Unfamiliar terminology, trade or scientific language not readily understandable to temporary personnel 
should be carefully explained to the staff. 
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MAKING THE BADGE St 
The inserts should be in perforated strips (of at least 5) to permit rapid typing. Various classes of 
registration may have different coloured badges. . 


COLLECTION OF REGISTRATION FEES AND SALE OF TICKETS 


If the sale of individual tickets is extensive (i.e., a number of miscellaneous events is involved) it shoulc 
be set up as an operation separate from the collection of the registration fee and away from the registration 
desk. Two reasons — first, to handle both as one operation places too great a burden on the cashier, second 
at the time of registration, the registrant is usually not familiar with the entire program and seldom has 
decided in just what events he wants to participate. 


* When collecting the registration fee, the cashier should have in her possession the registration card (0 
one copy of it) which has been passed to her by a registration or badge clerk or been presented by the 
registrant. She should automatically be able to determine from the information on the card the exact amount. 
to be collected. When the cashier has completed a transaction she should make a penciled notation on the 
registration form showing the amount collected and the serial number of any coupon book, strip ticket or 
banquet ticket given out. At the end of each day, her cash should check out against registration form or strips 
remaining in her possession. 


At the start of each day, each cashier should be given an adequate cash “float” in suitable 
denominations. She should give a receipt for this cash. As cash accumulates, the cashier should be relieved 
of her surplus and a receipt for the amount taken should be given to her. 


Cashiers should present tickets to registrants in such a way that they will treat them as things of value 
and not confuse them with other material received at the same time. 


THE COUPON BOOK 


When the registration fee entitles the registrant to participate in a number of events or when Participation 
in all events is sold at a single inclusive price, the individual tickets involved are frequently bound together in 
the chronological order of the events, into what has come to be termed a “Coupon Book”. In addition to the 
sale of books, if individual function tickets are also being sold, extra (unbound) tickets should be provided. Tc 
tear tickets out of books for individual sale renders both the counting and accounting extremely difficult. _ 


Individual tickets should always be serially numbered and each set of tickets should be printed on a 
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different coloured paper stock. Frequently, delegates use the Coupon book as a Handy “Program of Events"” 
— therefore, complete details of the function should be printed on the corresponding ticket in the book. 


Receipt forms should be available’at the cashier's Station. Sometimes blank receipt forms are bound intc 
the coupon book at the front. This speeds up the issuing of receipts. 


THE COMPLETE SET-UP 


slg complete registration set-up should be a continuing (or line) operation comprising three constituent 
operations: 


1. Registration Clerk and File Clerk 
2. Badge Clerk or Typist 
3. Cashier von we 


~JSTS CAN BE LOWERED 


1: Confine the time of registration to hours when delegates can reasonably be expected to register in 
sufficient volume to keep the staff fairly busy. 


2. Schedule the opening session to permit plenty of time to register directly prior. 
Plan the set-up so that staff can be reduced when peak periods are past. 


Close the registration (as far as paid staff is concerned) when the job is essentially completed — to 
maintain registration with paid staff during the last days, when only a few stragglers are expected or 
simply “to have someone there", is expensive. 
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DUTIES OF THE REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Plan and arrange prior to the convention 

Instruct the paid staff on al! pertinent matters 

Deliver to the registration desk the badges. programs, tickets and similar materials. 

Direct registrants to and through the registration procedure 

Be responsible for monies handled 

Be available to answer unanticipated questions that the staff cannot be expected to answer 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION OF DELEGATES 


At the Advance Registration Desk, each advance eoMents badge, ticket, program and other materia! 
may be in a large envelope (or kit) bearing on the outside his name, or his registration card, or completed 
receipt attached. These envelopes are filed alphabetically. 


LADIES’ REGISTRATION * 


Registration of fadies who have accompanied their husbands to a convention is handled more easily in 
the regular procedure and not by a separate set-up. The husband will probably want to register for his wife, or 
perhaps she will be with him when he registers. A separate set-up is not only superfluous but can be 
confusing. 


Entertainment programs for ladies frequently provide several options, or include events, the planning of 
which requires an accurate idea of the number involved. Usually at this point a wife will not have decided 
which activities she wishes to attend or not attend. Probably the best thing to do is to issue (at the registration 
desk) a suitably worded questionnaire requesting the desired data, to be filled out and turned in to the 
Ladies’ Committee at the earliest possible time. 


EXHIBITORS’ REGISTRATION 


All exhibitors should be registered. They are a part of the convention attendance and data concerning 
them is an essential part of the over-all convention statistics. As they arrive ahead of the delegates, it is 
usually possible to handle their registration in advance of the regular registration. 


COMPLIMENTARY REGISTRATIONS 


Most conventions have special guests, speakers and others to whom they want to extend all or part of 
the privileges of the convetion. 


Provision should be made to have the badge, tickets and other material delivered personally to the 
individual in his hotel room on arrival. If the number is too large or other considerations prevent this 
personalized attention, each individual should receive, in advance of the convention, a letter to be presented 
at the registration desk indicating that he is to be registered on a complimentary basis and what tickets and 
other material he is to receive. Registration cashiers should be provided with lists of persons who can be 
expected to present such letters. When letters are presented, they should be retained by the cashier to 
account for tickets, etc. distributed. 


MEMBERSHIP CHECKS AND SOLICITATIONS 


Many organizations require that, as a part of the registration procedure, the registrant's membership 
status be checked against the membership records of the association. 


The easiest check is where registrants are required to show membership cards. For delegates who do 
not have their cards with them, a separate desk staffed by association personnel is set up near (but not part 
of ) the registration, to which such persons may go to secure duplicate cards or other identification of their 
Status. 


Collection of dues and solicitations of memberships are time-consuming activities for which ordinary 
registration personne! is entirely unsuited. A separate desk, as above, is the satisfactory answer. 


*With due apologtes!-.I realize the stereotyping involved here. So think 
of spouses--or persone in whatever arrangement; be considerate of those 
who are tagging along. I remember one. tonference. that conducted alsa 
activities in the: form of diecusetone bles how to —_ ‘with pe moreted 

to the people at. the: convention. = 
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ACCREDITING OF DELEGATES © 


The Accrediting of Delegates and Convention Registration ure entirely separate responsibilities and ~~ 
when the accrediting process requires more than mere evidence of being in attendance, it should be set up 
as a separate and additional activity. 


Accrediting usually involves the presentation and inspection of credentials, the certification of voting 
power at the convention, the seating of alternates in the absence of official delegates, and the recording of 
proxies. 


STATISTICAL DATA FROM REGISTRATIONS 


This data can serve many important internal purposes and is extremely valuable for planning and arranging 
for future conventions. 


. Number of persons who registered each day (Number of pre-registrations) 

. Breakdown of the total registration by pertinent grouping — members, guests, non-members, 
exhibitors, etc. 

. Number of persons who stayed in hotels — who stayed with friends and relatives — who resided in: 
the convention city — who attended only one day and required no housing 

. Number who registered from each provir.ce, state or area 

. Number of ladies from outside of the convention city as a guide to future planning of ladies’ 
entertainment 

. Number of persons who attended the convention banquet and each meal function — also the price 
per plate paid for each function and the selling price of tickets. 
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- No-show : ; - 
NoTE: Each Gonvention has its own registration “system” according to its needs. The foregoing 


discussion is merely to assist Registration Committees in understanding the Registration 
function. 


SOURCE: Much of this material has been summarized from Registration Manuals published by the 
International Association of Convention and Visitors Bureaus — Louisville, Kentucky 


HANDY TIPS FOR THE 
CONVENTION HOUSING CHAIRMAN 


(1) Analyze attendance trends at previous conventions — How many wives? How many local people? etc. 
This information will also facilitate planning of social programs and ladies events, as well as the 
housing function. 

(2) Choose Headquarters Hotel (and overflow hotels if needed). This should be done 1 - 3 years in advance 
of the convention. 


(3) Decide on number of sleeping rooms which should be block-booked. 


(4) Depending on time of year, the headquarters hotel will not. usually set aside more than 2/3 of the total 
rooms in the hotel. Regular clientele (travelling salesmen, etc.) must still be accommodated in the hotel 
during your convention. 


(5) Number of sleeping rooms required will depend on the number of wives who will be attending with their 
nusbands — hence, two people to a room, instead of one. Del agates who share rooms} 


(6) Knowing "Arrival Patterns” will assist the hotel staff as well as your convention committee for Hospitality, 
Social and Welcome programs which have been planned, i.e. — if the majority of delegates are arriving 
all at once by chartered plane, train or bus, the hotel should be given details so that Hote/ Registration 
(assignment of rooms) can be streamlined. 


(7) Get all commitments of the hotel in writing well before the convention. 


— number of rooms block-booked, cutoff dates 

— meeting space booked — cost (ifany):. . ~ 

— room rates (probably the hotel will not specify exact rates until 6 months before the convention) 
— banquet prices 

— liquor and wine prices for banquet — corkage, etc. 

— equipment use fees, meeting set-up costs, etc. (if any) 

— complimentary rooms or suites allotted (if any) 
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PROGRAM FORMAT 


Formal readings of papers 
Presentation and discussion 
Symposia, small-group discussions 
Demonstrations 

Workshop 

Other 
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Program committee readings... 


--Berbrich, Joan D. ''To Convention and Conference Leaders: Some 
Advice’. English Journal. 61:1:66-67. January 1972. 


--"'The Message Is You: Guidelines for Preparing Presentations.'' 


AudioVisual Instruction. January 1971: 54-65; February 1971: 56-68; 


March 1971: 104-112. 
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MEETING ROOMS 


EXHIBITS 
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Attendance — expected -- check history of past programs 
Arrival patterns — previous oe oe 
Departure patterns — previous 
Sleeping Accommodation 

— Headquarters hotel 

-— Overflow hotel 
Complimentary Accommodation 
Hospitality Suites 
Reservation Forms : 
Guest Speaker Reservations | 
Release Date for Sleeping Rooms Pied, © cones oe et 
Liquor Laws Dewi @ aie ae eye 
Local address file -- participants not with main group: 


Meeting Rooms Booked 
Function Time Schedules 
Signs — Directional & Identification 
Lighting — Regular or Spot 
Acoustics 

Ventilation 

Set-up arrangement 

Seating 

P.A. System 

Projectors 

Tape Recorders 

Window Curtains (for Movies) 
Obstructions — pillars, etc. 
Press Room 
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Access 

— Alleys 

— Elevators ; a ee 
Floor Plan ee a Sa rae 
Area a ee 
Obstructions — vents, ducts ... cepa ee 
Floor Load aio eee os ee 
Ceiling height ie La ee wee 
Ventilation Oe ee wo fab ene 
Lighting 
Electrical Outlets 
Water Outlets “sae pee ee as gears 
Gas Outlets rere een 
Entrance/Exit — size so Ste 
Loading/Unloading areas 
Rental Charge 
Decorations Ee ots 
Hotel Restrictions eG 
P.A. System ry 
Crate Storage 
Signs 
— Aisle Identification 
— Hours of Exhibition 
Exhibitor Index 
— Promotional 
— Booth Identification 
— Ticket Sales 
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Labour — skilled/unskilled -- costs? 


Shipping of Exhibits 

Delivery of Exhibits 

Exhibitor's Admission 

Guards § Watchmen 

Doormen 

Insurance — Liability of organization 
Union Contract Requirements 
Liquor Regulations 

Licences 

Publicity 

Press Room 

Noise Regulations 

Assignment of Booth Space 
Detailed information for exnibitors 


MEETING SETUPS 


Seating Arrangements 
Tables — location (Cashier, projectors) 
Speakers Table 
— elevation 
— number of seats 
— place cards 
— gavel 
— pointer 
Rostrum 


_ Speaker Signal Systems — Tinting, etc. 


PA. System 

_ Platforms, risers, steps 

Lights 

Electrical power outlets 

- Teleprompter 

Blackboard, Charts, Disptay Stand 
Projector 
Screens 
Operator 
Projection Signal System — Timing 
Reference Material for head table 

_ Reference Material for audience 
Admission to meeting — controls 
‘Photographer. 
Reporter-Stenographer 

Tape Recorder 

Coffee Break 

Signs 

Decorations | 

Entertainment - 

Publicity 

Program —’ Agenda 

Head tables 


FOOD AND BEVERAGE FUNCTIONS» 


Liquor Regulations 
Banquet Licences 
Room Setup) =~ 
—Stage. . 
— Dance Floor 
— Platform © 
“Lighting - 
- Decorations © 
__ PA. Ss stom a 


aor 


(Cont'd) 
*.-() “Acoustics | 
( ) Ventilation 
() National Anthem 
(.) Invocatidbn 
- -() Head Table Guests 
. a) — Assembly Room 
- ¢) — Lineup arrangement 
() — Bar Service 
() — Host/Hostess 
() — Place Cards 
() — Accounting — number served 
“(.) Lectern r 
() —Light , 
) — Microphone 
) — gavel 
) — oointer 
) — water, glasses 
) Reserved Table atrangements 
) —Tables marked — diagram 
) — Access aisles 
) Seat Reservations 
) Menu 
) Costs 
(} Gratuity 
) Estimated Attendance — Hotel Deadline . 
) Material for Distribution 
) — Programs 
) — Menus 
) — Favours, Souvenirs 
) Admission procedures 
)  —Tickets 
)  --Badges 
) . —Collection of Tickets 
) Electrical Outlets 
) Flowers — table centrepieces. 
) Photographer 
) Reporters — Stenographers 
) Projectors 
) Props 
) Demonstration Equipment 
) Entertainment 
) —Dressing Room 
) —Lighting 
) — Props 
) Signs 
) Publicity 


| REGISTRATION, TICKETS & INFORMATION |. 


Registration Desk 
Ticket Sales — optional events 
Convention Information 
Tourist Information 
Message Board 
Emergency Housing 
Membership solicitation 
_. Hospitality Suite/Booth 
Publications, Materials _ 
Photograph Orders © 
Personal Shopping 
Baby Sitting 
_fumiture — _Jables, Counters | 
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“INFORMATION (Cont'd) 
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) —Typewriters 

— snare Equipment 
) | — Adding Machines 
tocopier 
) 
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) sien Supplies & Stationery 
f 


ersonne! 

— Registration 

— Typists 

— Cashiers 

— Clerical 

— Messenger 
Personnel Management Contro! 

~— Detailed instructions 

— Briefing 

—— Job description 
Registration 

— Forms 

— Badges, Ribbons, Overprinting 

— Programs 

— Fees 

— Procedures 

— Card Files 

— Lists 

— List format 

— Cancellations/Refunds 

— Funds Control. 

— Cheque Cashing Contro! 

*— Credit Control 

—— Funds records, tally, reports 
Security Precautions 
Accounting Controls —- Tickets/cards 
Ticket Sales Instructions 


be. 
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- “FAMILY PROGRAM (cont'd) _ 
40 “Sports — Golf, Tennis, Swimming 
ras Baby Sitters 
cis if Jqutist & Fhopping Information 
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me . SHIPPING CONVENTION MATERIAL | 


« ( ) Inside Packaging © 
‘() Outside Packaging 
: (.) Insurance — coverage 
(} Travel time of parcel 
-Jee-eF- Guetome- Broker 
Customs Regulations 
Hotel Facilities 

— Receiving 

— Storage 

— Uncrating 

— Crating, Repacking 

— Convention official (addressee) notified 
Bills of Lading 
Delivery to Hotel 
Delivery within Hotel 
In-Transit Handling 


“ial 
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PROMOTION AND PUBLICITY 


() Attendance-Building 
() | —Direct Mail | 
() | —Association magazine, journals | 
(.) Promotional Copy Content | 
() — Photographs 
()  — Program 

’ ()  — Speakers | 
() — Features | 
() —Exhibits | 
() — Entertainment 
() — City Attractions (scenic etc.) 

( ) — Hotel Facilities 
() — About the organization 


~ 
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nm ) Automobile Rental (U-drive) 

) Bartenders & equipment 

) Catering — outside hotel 
)...Costume-Rental.... . . — - ree ee te ane 
) Films — loan and rental 

) Fishing Charters & Regulations 
) 

) 

) 


Flags and Banners 
Flowers 
Formal Wear Rentals 
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Souvenirs, Novelties and Favours 
Messenger Service 

Models — female 

Moving and Storage 

Musicians, Bands, Orchestras 
Interpreters 

Translation Equipment 
Translators 

Printing — programs and tickets 
Guest speakers 

Record Player (Phonograph) Records 
Prizes 

Gift for Guest Speaker, outgoing President 
Flowers for President's Wife 


EG) Videotape (Careful, they’ re not all inter 
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The . 
Open - Orienting and Tracking New Students. 
Classr00m Walter A. Coole, Skagit Valley College 
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In ED .103 086, Basic Open Classroom Documentation, one method of orienting 
new students is provided--complete with scripts for a recorded version of 
the presentation. While this method is workable--perhaps a method of 
choice in some cases--I'd like to set forth a method which appears to be 
more suited to students at Skagit Valley College. 


Background. 
Students who enter the Open Classroom for the first time have been pretty 


thoroughly habituated to ''conventional'' instruction for over twelve years. 
A person must be either extraordinarlly stupid or trenchantly autonomous 
to have resisted... 

--teacher-centeredness 

--passive modes of learning 

--herd-conformity 


--imposed feedback on performance 


--relterative directions 


When the Open Classroom began in the Winter of 1968, students who were 
then enrolled in conventional classes were consulted and the decision 

to switch methods was arrived at by a vote. It was a 92% vote, if my 
-~memory serves me. Initial procedures were developed consensually over a 
period of two weeks. 


During the subsequent spring and summer terms, the procedures that were 

——“de veToped became Toosely formalized; and this procedure was presented to. 
new students orally and informally. My student assistant of that period 
was Vicki Parker, who advised that once a workable procedure was developed, 
it might be a good idea to routinizectheir presentation, so that the time 
devoted to that activity could be devoted to students with problems. 


At the time, it seemed to be a good idea to use audio-visual packages to 
present information about procedure. By using library resources, we could 
make this available for more hours than we could keep our primitive facilities 
open. So, during the summer, | developed a series of five shoé% 

LAP's containing procedural information; beginning In the fall of 1968, 

this became our entry-process. 


But problems! Internal problems were excaberated by external difficulties. 
This was a time when students were rebelling--mainly because fashion dictated. 


Locally, we were varying the rules for grading; it seemed like avery time 
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It also became apparent that students would procrastinate, and frequently 
skip the whole thing and just dive into the course not knowing what was 
required of them. We were sure answering a lot of unnecessary nuts-and- 


bolts questions; this was detracting time from the substantive content.- 


To add to this burden, we had an "'unsolvable'' problem. The ''front office!’ 


refused to publish in the class schedule, the conference hours. Since 


—— conference attendance was-requtred-by the -rutes—stated—in-the process 


description--and appears to be essential for the beginning student--_ 
there were continuing headaches arising over students who expected to 
come and go when they wanted to. Said expectat Ions being perfectly 

reasonable when the class schedule gave the time as "By Arrangement". 


Even yet, it's necessary for me to personally conduct espionage to 
discover when the class schedules are being typed and to call down 

the wrath of heaven on people who type ''By Arrangement'' within 

ten inches of my name. And when anyone says my activities are ''By 
Arrangement'', | respond by saying that ''That's a deliberate, malicious 


lie." 


In 1970, we developed and polished a: better method. This is the method 
described in ''Basic Open Classroom Documentation''. In brief, this 


method presents the whole orientation as a live, oral performance of 
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Students who contributed to the stochastic improvements made in this 
method were: Harley Graber, Sally Wood, and Pat iverson. 


But several problems emerged. Less pernicious, but they represented 
unsatisfactory surds... 


--Students listen with about 25% comprehension to a 10-minute 
_______ monologue; they_read with-50% comprehension—and—retention;———_____—_ 


the Same content. This represents a chal lenge. 


--Fifteen deliveries of the same speech within one week .° 
does strange things to the instructor's mind--and 
distracts from handling students' special problems. 
--Students, thoroughly habituated--yea, inured--to lectures 
are misled if their first experience with the Open Classroom 
is a lecture and subsequent presentations are largely 
literate; better to start with written presentations | 


Tutorial Orientation. 

Student Coach Br’cn Worchester's formulation of the latter problem 
led to the method we're finding *so much better. It was a product of 
work done by Coaches John Governale and Linda Lundval, Interns Susan 


Drummond and Ken Trueman, and Tutor Rosemarie Calogero. 


The notes from which | had been driven to virtually read mv orlantation 
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As student progress toward the Emerald City, coaches, interns, tutorstand 
t*morliton the process and, when necessary, step in like the Good Witch 
of the East when necessary. 


Early in this experiment, we two minor problems. Here they are, with 
definitive solutions... 


1) Even though directed to procede out into the hall and 


read the first bit of information concerning schedules, 
students immediately entered the room and sat down at the 
tables. Confronted with a strange situation, they attempted 
to make sense of it by glaring the desired information off 
the "Yellow Brick Road''--when what they wanted to know was 
posted on the wails; and since this made things worse, they 
. were more difficult to get onto their feet the longer they 
sat. (Remember what happens to a second-grader who enters 
a classroom and doesn't immediately sit down?) 
The response is either a Sheet from Skinner's notebook or 
else a remnant of my Zen training: | took all the chairs 
out of the room and locked them up during the first day of 
the term. When students enter during the term, they are - 
escorted to the first station and are firmly forbidden to 


sit until the process is finished. 
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It's generally a bad move to allow the student to start verbalizing 
when a genuine solution to the problem lies simply in going on | 
with the process. Therefore, we had to seek another model of 


corrective action. 


The solution was provided through the unanticipated arrival of 


a plastic sack of peanuts. Some wag in the advertising department 


of Sunny Jim Fine Foods*dreamed up a very clever embellishment 


for the back of the bag: detailed directions for shelling and 
eating peanuts in eight simple,easy-to-read steps. 


| cut the back panel off the sack and laminated it. Now, when 
somebody gets woebegone posture, | pick him out, take the 
note-sheets and pencils out of his hand, and hand him the instruc- 
‘tions for shelling a peanut. This is particularly effective when 
executed with few or no words. (Definitely leans toward Zen.) 


Beginning with winter term, i977, the College returned to a very traditional 
grading system, which allows deserving students to earn a grade that 

means culpable failure. Our grading rules modified slightly. This 
modification discriminates between a student who has genuine difficulty 

or real distractions and a student who simply procrastinates himself 


into disaster. 
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to answer individual questions’ as: they come Pe 


Af you can't quite figure out ‘whet's going on: ‘yet; ‘don’: worry. Just continu E 
» following this procedure. like. a scavenger hunt. ay work out. ee 


4 4. See Panel 16. Write the average number of hours for your: course... 
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10: Read about Grades, Tests, and Course Completions: Panel 7. 


‘1%. What courses are being studied in the Open Classroom? Procede to the 


northeast corner of the classroom. Look for four curriculum charts. Blue is for 


_ mathematics; red; philosophy. There are two green panels; educatian and learning 


My 


Which CAN YOU USE IN the FULUSE?.....0.0.cccececececcccccccccscecsscectecenseecscetececscecscecs 
“ss are beginning to get a little clearer, aren't they? 


TMs information will remain posted where it is now. If you forget something, you 


12. Now, procede to the southwest corner of the room. See “Learning in the Open 
Classroom” Take notes on your Initial Meeting Sheet. af ‘ 
13. Back out to the hall--the bulletin board again. More about grades. 

14. Now, go to the southeast corner of the room. Read about people. 


Now, check yourself; 


7 on ~~ 


@] All blanks filled out on this sheet? . _ ‘ 
6) All blanks filled out on the Initial Meeting sheet? ‘ 4 
¢] Have your text and course syllabus? if - 


qd] Signed up? _ Setici.  ° Shomeetees ee 
" e] Completion schedule written on your course Syllabus? [For many, intermediate 
target dates are left for your planning. Do you have them selected and written in?) 


lf youve done all of this, you‘re ready to start following your course syllabus, if you 
haven't already begun. 


Your next required attendance is your Scheduled Conference. {Remember, it’s 
required attendance.) Bring your text, course syllabus, Initial Meeting sheet and this 
Irientation Guide. 


And what work should be completed by then? 
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Edication 105 - 
oearniny hells 


Oleanna Math 


FP. zogzam ; 


INITIAL MEETING SCHEDULE 


On the first day of each term (Fall*, Winter, Spring) students new to the Open 


—_Classrcoom.will. meet for 50 minutes. They may choose—from this : 


7am 9am llam lpm Evening students: 7pm Mondays -r 
Wednesdays 


*In the Fall term, we frequently have a "short schedule" in which everyone 
throws away their clocks and has ‘20-minute meetings. Initial Meeting Schedules 
refer to real time. 


STUDENTS BEGINNING AT ANY OTHER TIME IN THE TERM MAY ATTEND INITIAL MEETINGS 
‘AT 2 PM MONDAYS OR 7 PM WEDNESDAYS. THERE ARE NO OTHER INITIAL MEETING TIMES. 
IF SOMEONE SENDS YOU FOR AN INITIAL MEETING AT ANOTHER TIME, YOU ARE BEING 

:. LIED TO. 


Summer initial meeting times: First Tuesday or Thursday of the term: 7:30am 
First Monday or Wednesday of the term: 10:10am 
CONFERENCE SCHEDULES 


. AFTER the first day of the term, our regular conference schedules are conducted 
as follows... ; 


Fall, Winter Spring 
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ATTENDANCE 


TO SIGN IN: first, select the proper signup sheet. Math students sign up 
on the blue sheets, Panels 3 & 4; Philosophy, the pink sheets, Panels 
5 & 63; Ed. 105: green sheets on Panel 2.. 


Select the hour and days of your choice. Write your name and course 
number in the space provided. 


If the signup sheet for a particular day and time is full--select another 
time. A full sheet means that that particular conference period is crowded 
and that adding more students will create problems, so don't attempt to 
crewd your name on: the margin of the sheet. 
During fall, winter, and spring, day students are committed to attend twice 
a week until they have... 


(1) completed orientation 

(ii) worked visibly ahead of schedule 

(iii) impressed the instructor by their crisp, efficient command 
of tiie Open Classroom routine es 

Having done so, they are allowed to drop one of their required days. They 

are invited to attend at other tires if they wish, but once a week is 

all that's required. 


What will happen if I miss one week's conferences? Nothing. We all have 
difficulties from time to time. 


What wile happen £6 1 miss conferences for more than one week? 


To square things away properly, you should contact the Counseling 
Center and ask them to send me a message about the situation. 
Don't call the instructor, don't drop in casually, don't snag 
him in the hallway or the middle of the quadrangle--this won't 
do. Call or visit the Counseling Center about your absence. 


If you don't contact the Counseling Center, your absence will 
be picked up and you'll recieve a failing grade: "E". 


Regular attendance at conference periods is a course requirements--sign-in 
time is the first five minutes of the hour. 


- How wilh the instructon know if I've attended conference?” During the ~ 


first few minutes of the conference hour, he makes big, indelible "x" 
marks on the sign-in sheets. It won't do to sign over the "X". 

It won't do to march in, sign, and leave right away--expect to stay the 
whole hour, even if you aren't directly involved. 


A few comments about attendance... 


When you pass the final exam, you aren't required to attend 
any more. 


If you've completed three courses in the Open Classroom with 
no serious problems, attendance requirements get more per-. 

al missive. During summer (when there are no night classes) we 
hold a special 7am session (just a half hour) for "veterans" 
of the Open Classroom--Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
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One or two other remarks... 


If you're taking more than one Open Classroom course, you may cover all 
courses in one conference-hour. Just sign up on parallel sheets for 
your time. ; 


Do you have any used books you want to sell? Looking to buy a used book? 
There is a "for sale" box on the Activities Desk where you can list 
books to sell and seek books you need. 


Are you a non-smoker? Militant about it? Your choice has priority in 
the Open Classroom. Simply tell the instructor you'd rather that there 


‘-ge no;smoking during your conference hour. He'll stop and enforce a no 


smoking rule (grumbling, but that's the way it is and should be). 
Are you taking notes as you go? Initial meeting sheet aiso? 


You may forget some of the stuff you read during orientation; but you're 
expected to refresh your memory. by re-reading this stuff. Give your 
instructor a chance to concentrate on the more important issues; try to 
think for yourself. 

Current enrollment and completion data is posted in the southwest corner 
of the room--directly to your left as you face this sheet. 
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GRADES, TESTS, AND COURSE COMPLETIONS 


If you're beginning your course of study on the very first day of the 
term, you'll find very little difference in grading from the methods 
and rules that apply in "conventional" classes. The main exception 
is that we don't use the grades of "C" or "D" in the Open Classroom. 
(In here,.we insist that you master the course of- study thoroughly-- 
and for this, you deserve at least a "B".) 


To state it more precisely... 


"B" meaas that you've completed the basic course described in the 
syllabus, «tained the objectives (you'll find these either in the 
textbook or the syllabus), and passed the final examination. It also 
means that you've met attendance requirements and that you've worked 
AHEAD of the completion-dates prescribed. 


End-of-course exams are based almost entirely on the textbook and the 
course syllabus. 


I{ that's 40, why do I have to attend conferences? Isn't this Like a 
glorified correspondence course? You're partially right. For the 
experienced, high-performance Open Classroom student, our courses can 
be treated that way: a correspondence course with a tutor at hand when 
needed. 


But the problem is that very few students (statistically speaking) complete 
correspondence courses. They lack the tricks of self-management that makes 
for successful correspondence work. During your first three Open Classroom 
courses, we'll lead you into the kind of skills that will decrease your 
dependence on a teacher. That's what we devote most of our conference 

time to. 


But what about discussion? And wise words from the teacher? There's 
nothing about independent study that prevents discussion. While this all 
looks like a straight-jacket to you at the present, you'll find that 

more spontaneous discussion arises in the Open Classroom than any other 
place on campus. After a few weeks, it will emerge during conferences-~ 
and in between conferences. It's totally unpredictable. You just have 
to stick around for a while and it'll happen. 


Enough of this. Back to final examinations! 


You must complete the course before you take the test. Most of them 

‘are open-book, objective tests with no time limit (the average completion 
time is about an hour). You may take them during your conference hour-- 
or any time you catch the instructor in. To make sure he's around, 

you can make an appointment, but it isn't absolutely necessary. 


"A" indicates that you've met all the requirements for a grade of "B" and 
done something extra. Over half of the Open Classroom students choose to 
continue working beyond a "B" to attain an "A". 


Some course syllabi tell you about special projects: check yours near the 


back. 
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Student coaches earn an "A" by conducting regulars at the rate of one-per- 
credit each week; two for summer school. If you're interested, read the 
coaching manual in the book case just to the right of Panel 16--bottom 
shelf. 


In mathematics, you can select optional projects from among those listed 
in the Smorgasbord file. 


In Informal Logic, you can add 10 hours to the requirement for Unit IV-- 
see the Phile. 


Where are these files? In two identical metal boxes, just to your left. 
Where do the materials come from? The College Bookstore--and you'd better 
order the materials right away. They must be sent away for, and this takes 
time. 


Optional projects for Ed. 105 are in the same file boxes. Same advice. 
Enrolled in Philosophy 100--Introduction to Philosophy? The same file 


boxes will interest you. They contain listings of recorded materials 
you'll need to look at. 


Stile taking notes? Well, s0 much for the "A's" and "B's"; what about the 


nebt of it? 


Let's take up the real nasty, first: "E". Here's how you can earn one... 


i. Miss conference for more than a week without notifying 
Counseling Office. 


ii. Get behind your completion schedule and stay behind for 
more than a week. (This sounds hard. It would be, except that 
you have all the coursework laid out for you in your syllabus 
and have plenty of opportunity to build up a lead.) 


iii. Become hopelessly crosswise to the Open Classroom routine 
without seeking help before it becomes too late. (This, also, 
sounds hard; but the details of the routine is permanently posted 
for your re-reading. It also sounds like we're confusing the 
ticky-tacky of instructional routine with your specific course 
objectives. Your instructor has experienced such. He pleads 
innocent: the routine is designed to lead you to independence, 
and thus becomes a .course-content. ) Se 
Oddly, you can't earn an "E", simply by being stupid. This grade is applied 
only to students who deliberately goof off and refuse to work to standard. 


Now, for the withdrawals--the grade of "W"... 


a. Students may officially withdraw during the first two 
weeks of a term and nothing will appear on their record. 
If you're in a math course and discover that you should 
review the previous course, it would be a good idea to 
catch on to the situation before two weeks transpire. 


This option should certainly be exploited if you don't 
like the methods of the Open Classroom or find that your 
course is leading you toward objectives you don't care 


about. 3.14 
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b. Students may withdraw between the end of the second 
and fourth week of the term, and a grade of "W" will 
be recorded on their transcript. 


If you discover that you're off to a bad start, but 
want to complete the course, this is an option. You 
can immediately re-enroll in the course and wipe out 
a failing grade and start a new ll-week period. It 
carries a penalty, but it isn't too forbidding. 


c. Students may withdraw after the end of the 
fourth week, for sufficient cause and with the approval 
of the instructor, and recieve a W. 


To your instructor, "sufficient cause" means illness, 
horrible transportation problems, forced moves, etc. 
Real catastrophes, not sad tales. They are more 
real in light of prior good performance, attendance, 
and the like. : 


To negotiate this, complete an "alabi sheet" posted 
near the door before approaching the instructor. 


In many cases, you may anticipate having to withdraw 
under this situation, whereas you can negotiate a 
grade of "I" (Incomplete). So, if you're a diligent 
student and have shown it, don't panic. 


We'll bend over backwards not to penalize students 
-or conditions that're not their fault. 


Up until now, I've seen Littke evidence of compassion. Perhaps it'Le 
show up 4n a discussion of: "T"-~ Incomplete? Sorry, Charlie, my contract 
doesn't call for compassion; that'll cost extra. 


Students who, for sufficient cause, have not completed necessary work 
to justify a grade and who have made arrangements with the instructor 

to complete the missing work, will receive an Incomplete and be assigned 
an I. This work must be completed within one quarter or an E will 
automatically be given. 


"Sufficient cause" is discussed under W. 


To negotiate a grade of I, complete an "alabai sheet" before contacting 
the instructor. The earlier you begin negotiations, the more likely 
you'll succeed in concluding the bargain you desire. 


Suppose 1 complete every assignment ahead of schedule and am regular in 
attendance; and that I attempt the final exam before the Last day of the 
teu. But I don't pass the final exam: what's to become of me? Negotiate 
an Incomplete. You'll be allowed a reasonable amount of time at the 
beginning of the next term to re-take the test and close off the course. 


How about this situation...1 complete the final exam just before the 
deadline, but haven't time fo do the extra work required for an "A"~” 
Can I stile get an "A"? Yes. A grade of "B" will be reported at the 
end of the term. You have until the end of the following term to complete 
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the work required for an "A", When you submit that work or take the 
required test, the grade will be changed. 


I've finished my finals and would Like to get started on next teu's work. 
Can I? Sure thing! All you need to do is get your course syllabus and 
textbook. There's no attendance requirement for the remainder of the 
term, but you're welcome any time. 


My grade-school kid keeps taking my algebra text and is now two chapters 
ahead of me. What can I do about it? As soon as I can get my education 
textbook away from my 8-year old, I'11 look it up. nh % 


This all seems complicated. Couldn't you make things simpler? what if 
I forget something? Actually, it couldn't be simpler. We work for 
straightforward, commonsense ‘methods. What makes it appear complex is 
trying’ to explain it. It's mind-boggling to explain the obvious! 


For instance, if you forget something, you'd better re-read this stuff 
and remember~~because I'm not going to remind you. (Simple, eh?) 


1) 
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“Most of all of the information you' re required | to "Taare is éreacnved in the 


Education 105 - 
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LEARNING IN THE OPEN CLASSROOM 


The method Open Classroom students use to learn their coursework has several 


- Open Plan Student-centered Study . "Systems Learning" 
The method, whatever it's called, has been proven to work as well as--or better | 
than conventional lecture methods dating back about 800 years. 


Course syllabus 


Your course syllabus provides: 


--directions and information for conducting your studies 

--errata ar aes 

--supplemental course content not found in the textbook 
Begin your course work by reading the syllabus, and following directions as 
you go. When the syllabus refers you to the textbook, locate the end of the 


passage for the assignment and leave yourself a note to refer back to the 


syllabus. 


In the Introduction to Philosophy, this is -specially important. Many students 
don't realize how long Unit II is. 
, { 


Be sure you refer back to the syllabus when a lesson or unit is completed. 


Text. 


textbook. Follow all directions in the text unless the syllabus directs you 
to do otherwise. 


The textbooks used in the Open Classroom have been selected by a long and 
thorough process. They're the best the market has to offer--that is, the most 
appropriate for the majority of students. 

In many of the math courses, there are alternate textbooks--for "standard" 
coursework and for "review". . 


' When purchasing your textbook, make certain you have the correct textbook. 


Many texts in the same series have similar bindings. CHECK THE TITLE! 
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Lesson and unit objectives 


Some students are available to help you when you get stuck. 


Throughout your course, learning objectives are clearly stated. 
quired to be able to tell what your current objective is at any time. 


where you'll find them stated... 


Course 

Ed. 105 

Phil. 100 
111, 120, 215 
251-255 


Math. 1 

: 2 & 3 (Standard path) 
101, 111, 112 

Math. 2 & 3 (Review path) 


Math. 108 


Math. 8, 120, 121-123 


251-255 


Coaching 


near the sign-up sheets. 


‘find it. 


Lectures 
No lecture sessions are required. 
the instructor. 


Location of 


You are re- 
Here's 


objectives 


Syllabus 


P. 39 of 


the first part of the text 


Syllabus 


Syllabus 


Text 
Text 
Text 


or learning contract 


Lesson titles 


Units I & II: syllabus 
Units III & IV: text 


Syllabus 
Syllabus or learning contract 


If you want lectures, you may assign them to 


They'll be advertised on the large bulletin board in the hall. 


Most lectures are subsequently recorded and may be checked out at the Library's 


Audiolab (south wing). 


Completion Schedules 


All courses are divided into ' 


‘units" of study. 


With the exception of Ed. 105 


and Phil. 100, the units are evenly distributed over phe course-~and should be 


assumed as equivalent in work. 


Minimum required completion times are posted and staying AHEAD of these sched- 


ules is part of the course requirement. 


If you're chronically behind schedule, 


you can be dropped with a grade of "No Credit" immediately. 


If you are taking two courses in a sequence (eg. Math. 101 and 108) in the same 
term, you should negotiate with the instructor for a special schedule--one to 


be completed after the other. 
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Their hours are posted: 
It's ‘up to you to know when you need help and to 


en 
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1. At the first of the term, keep careful track of the time you spent studying. 
, At the end of the first week's work, compare actual progress "ith where you 
: should be. This will allow you to estimate the actual time required for 
_ ' you, personally. Average time requirements are approximately accurate for 
-. only about a third of the student group. 


. 2. For studying extended periods--- 

‘a a. after you work for 30 minutes, begin watching for a convenient 

ae stopping place 

7 b. when you find the place to stop for a break--about 40 minutes 
altogether--relax for no more than 5 minutes; rest your 
eyes, writing muscles, etc. by walking around or getting a 
drink (non-alcoholic) or whatever 

c. at the end of 5 minutes, get right back to it 
Using this pattern of work will allow you to work for an extended period... 
zc without developing fatigue and dropping your efficiency. _ ; Aisieess 


3. If it's too noisy or distracting at home, here are some other places you . 
might try... 

--public library --a corner room at the city hall 

--back room at the fire station --empty classrooms 

-~-odd rooms at a nearby church 


4. Work as far ahead of schedule as you can. 
--If you run into conflicts, you'll have "time in the bank". 
--If you don't you'll finish early. 


5. If outside problems interrupt steady progress, work at least 10 minutes a 
day. This will keep you from forgetting what you've already learned. 


6. Use your dictionary! (Yes, even in math.) 


7. %In math, if you've forgotten something you learned earlicr in the course, 
use the table of contents and index to locate what you're looking for. 


8. ¢sk for help as soon as you can. Don't spend hours doing something the 
hard ways 


9. Don't try to beat the system. The sequence of assignments have been carefully 
’ constructed to provide you the shortest, easiest method for accomplishing 


the course objectives. Any other way involves wasted time and effort on your 
part. 


Scheduled Conferences 
What takes place during conference hours? 


During these weekly or bi-weekly conferences, you're instructor will be seeking 
out ways to help you do your coursework. 


To the right, there are two posters: one gives an outline of the conference hour, 
+. the other (The Protocols of Bourbaki) is an outline of your recitation--with 
a little practice, you can run through it in about’ one minute. 


rs. --3-- 
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‘How would a siudent learn more about reetting according to the Protocols? 
Study the audiotutorial package, "Greerlap # 8". 


--It's located in the red book case by the thermostat: on the bottom 
shelf in a green package. 
--There are a couple of cassette players in the other red book case. 
' --Please take them to room A-54 or A-59 and play the recording softly. 
If you have trouble with producing a rationale, there are pamphlets in the 
box marked "Rationales" -- top shelf of the book case by the door. Please 
return when you're done with it. 


What should students do at conferences? 


Be on time. 

Bring your stuff: text, syllabus, pencil, paper, etc. 

Sign in. 

Prepare to recite immediately--without being prompted. 
A-Projects 


How will you achieve a grade of A? Think about the matter early in the term. 
If you want to coach, see the instructor--bring a copy of your class schedule. 


If you choose a project involving additional textbooks, you should select the 
project early, identify required texts, and order them from the Bookstore. 
The Bookstore doesn't carry them in stock and each must be ordered separately. | 
Turnaround time is 4-6 weeks. (If you order early and are delayed, you'll be 
given extra time.) 


What's in the metal file boxes in this corner of the room? 


A Smorgasbord for all the math courses. Blue-edged dividers. 
’ To earn an A, 1 hour's work for each credit in the course. 


A project-file for Learning Skills. Three hours' work. Green-edged 
dividers. . 
The Phile--projects for Informal Logic. 35 hours are required for 
the completion of Unit IV; an additional 10 hours for an A. Red-edged 
‘ dividers. 


eed 


Next term, you may construct your own independent study course from these 
materials--at a rate of 33 hours/credit (45 for learning skills). 


What else is cleverly concealed in those metal boxes? 


The list of cassette recordings used in INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
at the end of Units II and III. Purple-edged dividers.-: 


(And by the way, read instructions regarding those reports very 
carefully.) 


The cassettes are in the library. If you provide a blank, they'll copy 
them for you. 
=ahe= 
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MORE ABOUT GRADES (AND OTHER JUNK) 
What happens if I don't finish by the end of the teu? 


Were you registered for your course berore the first day of the term? 

If so, and you don't finish, your grade will be "E" if you can't 
negotiate an Incomplete for,good cause. If you wish to continue working 
on the course the following term, you'll have to re-register; but you may 
continue working from the point you went astray. 


Or did you register for your course after the term began? If this is 

the case, you'll recieve,an "Incomplete" and will be allowed 11 instructional 
weeks from your registration date. If you take longer than that, you'll 

find that your grade has been changed to "E". 


What about Math 1, 2, 3, and &? Anen't-they high-schook Level courses? 


Right! They don't count towards an Associate's degree--nor or they averaged 
into your grade-point average calculation. (Nevertheless, it's a good 
thing to shaky about starting Intermediate Algebra.) 


What happens if I'm absent for twe weeks in a now? 


Your grade is determined immediately; it's "E". Regular attendance is 

part of the course requirement. To avoid this trap, call the Counseling 
Center if you're going to be absent. They'll send us a note explaining 

the situation and your absence will be covered. If you call the Open 
Classroom before you call the Counseling Center, we'll switch your call-- 

so you may as well start there. 

If you're ill, we'd rather you didn't come. Nobody learns much when they're 
feeling punk and we'd prefer not to get your germs. But please call 

the Counseling: Center about it. (Get the message?) 


What happens 4 I get behind the completion schedule? 


Everybody slips once in a while. But if you're recorded as being behind 
your completion schedule two weeks in a row, you'll recieve an "E" grade 
right then. Working ahead of that schedule--to specifications of the course 
syllabus--is also a course requirement. As adult learners, you should 

know when you're on schedule. If you catch yourself slipping, do something 
about the problem: see a counselor, ask a student coach for help, see the 
instructor...but do something positive! Early! 
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3550.12.1 GRADING PROCEDURE 


Evaluation of student performarce in courses offered by Skagit Valley College 
shall be the prerogative of instructors teaching such courses. Evaluation of 
student performance, however, shall be made in accordance with the following 
grading procedure: 
1. Students shall be graded on a five-step grecing system: A (Excellen: 
Honors), B (Above Average), C (Average), D (Below Average), and E 
(Failing). 


2. Instructors may, after consultation with the student, assign a 
letter grade cf P, in lieu of A, B, C; or D. 


3. Students may withdraw from a course subject to the following: 


a. Students may officially withdraw during the first two 
weeks of a course and nothing will appear on their record. 


b. Students may withdraw after the end of the second week with 
the approval of an advisor and receive a W. 


4. Students who discontinue attendance in a class and who do not 
officially withdraw may be assigned an NC (No Credit) at the 
discretion of the instructor. 


5. Students who, for «:sufficient cause, have not completed necessary 
work to justify a grade and who have made arrangements with the 
instructor to complete the missing work, will receive an Incomplete 
and be assigned an I. This work must be completed within one 
quarter or an E will automatically be given. 


6. Students may audit classes by permission of the instructor and 
the Dean of Students. Such students will be assigned an Au. 


7. Special grading patterns must be approved by the Instruction 
Committee, the Dean of Students, and the President. 


GRADE POINT AVERAGE 


A..-.-+--4 grade points for each hour 

B.....++.3 grade points for each hour 

_ €..000--.2 grade points for each hour 

D........1 grade point for each hour 

E.-....-.0 grade point for each hour 

NC.......(not counted» 

W...<..:.(not counted,. ....0 grade points 

I.......- {not counted).....Incomplete 

Au.....-.(mot counted).....Audit 

P...--...(not counted).....Pass, Credit but no grade points 


The accumulated grade point total is divided by the total number of quarter hour 


credits, and the figure obtained is the grade point average. When made up, an 
Incomplete yields the number of grade points corresponding to the grade received. 


Adopted December 14, 1976 
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Controlling the Crunch. 


During the Open Classroom's first nine years, students, effectively 
insulated from knowledge of our schedule, came drifting in for orientation 
all hours of the day and night for the first two weeks of the term. 
Several corrective measures have been taken to cut that down... 

1) a new, sympathetic, solution-oriented, strongwi led Associate 

Dean for Academic Education was appointed; | opposed ‘his appointment 


which just about insured the successful selection of a good man 


2) when a faculty advisor was identified as the problem, |! took 
the matter up by marching into his class and asking politely to 
discuss the situation of the particular student--while the lecture 


hung in abeyance 


3) when someone in Student Services was the culprit, I sent the 

student directly and immediately to them with a referral-slip, 
innocently asking what this student's problem was; this is particularly 
effective when the note's sufficiently cryptic to evoke a telephone 


call--because ! can unplug the thing and ignore it for a day or two 


4) students who, in desperation, <e]1]1 me at home after hours are 
referred to the Dean of Student Services, who is responsible for 
censoring schedule information--he hates calls at home! 


All this is interesting sport, but it conceals a serious numbers problem. 


When operating on a ccntinuous-enrol Iment basis inside a school which 
concieves the term system to be writ into the warp and woof of the universe 
eternal, one must: expect to be flooded by a bulge of students whe begin 

at the first of a term. What's to do? Here are some procedures for 


spreading the work a little more evenly... 


1. For some time, we've posted a big sign near the registration 
line offering to let students begin on the next term's work early. 
Times are posted that reflect our normal weekly initial meeting 
times: Monday 2pm and Wednesday 7pm. That's when we open the 
gate every week after the first day of the term. This selects a 
number of self-actuating students and allows them to begin after 
their last final exam anv utilize the term break for study; a few 


show up during the first week to take'the end-of-course test. 
2. By tracing the progress of students who have completed three 
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Open Classroom courses with a grade of ''A'' and haven't had to 
extend their time, we concluded that scheduled conferences were 
not necessary for them. They are allowed to skip attendance at 
scheduled conferences, but asked simply to come in when they feel 
the need--as they see it. 

Sure 'nuff, they continue to perform just as well, if not better. 


They appear to: finishvarbit sooner when thus honored. 


3. When the total enrollment of certain large-enrollment courses... . 

reaches a saturation-point, registration is stopped (as if it were 
"closed class section") until the third.week of ‘the-termz 

--Returning Open Classroom students have learned to ignore what the 

"front office'' says--and simply come in and ask for the course 

syllabus anyhow; they're not the crunch-generating problem, so we 

let ‘em. 

--Self-actuating students who are new to the Open Classroom identify 

themselves by having the gumption to come in and ask-whatte¢hey can 

do while waiting; they're not the crunch-tenerating problem, so 

we let 'em get started, too. = 

Both situations allow the students to enroll later, while beginning 

at the time they wish. 


Danae 


This temporary “door-slamming exercise tends to eliminate the student 
who shows up for regiStration on the first day of the term, taking 
any class that fits into a schedule and generates credits. This is’ 
exactly the student to generates the work, produces the least results, 
and distracts us from the essentialy early tracking which is so 
important. (i'll agree that this kind of student needs and deserves 


attention, but not in the "regular'’ instructional program of a | college. ) 


en eh On at on 


Funny, the raw enrollment figures don't seem to have. ‘changed! 


A New Need Emerges. . 
Up until now, we've concerned ourselves with the critically-important first 
meeting. Having beaten that béte -noir away for a while, we've now addressed 
the problem of tracking students -as they begin. 
We've resolved that the fully-oriented student: (definitively) can track 
himself. But the neophyte--that's another issue. 
1}. At the end of the term's first day, sign-up sheets are checked 
against class ‘listings. Students who've failed to show are immediately 


assigned a failing grade and the lists are drawn up. When counselors 
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confront students with this information, they have motivated 
clients to work with. 
2. Students who subsequently arrive for their conferences,. 
having missed the appropriate initial meeting are generally 
‘ referred to the counceling center for an airing of their 
} problems with someone who can bring the appropriate skills ~ 
to bear on them. 
3. The Open Classroom Student Survey, based on accomplishment 
' of 10% of the course's work (the first week's work) generally 
turn'$"up most substantive..problems the student is encountering 
and allows the student coaches and the instructor to address them. 
4, Now, we turn to the ''Follow-Up Sheets''. These are distributed 
--to returning 2nd and 3rd course students at the time they 
claim their conference hour on the first day of the term 
--to neophytes when they reach the first stage of enlightenment 
and reduce their attendance from twice a week to once a week. 
The ''Follow-Up Sheets'' will be presented in a subsequent issue of 
the Greenbook Abstract and Catalog, when we've shaken out the bugs. 
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File Box Pronunciamentos 


The various programs of Skagit Valley College's Open Classroom have 
associated, files of print and audio materials to be used by the student 
in the core of his course or perhaps as optional projects to be used 

to ccnvert a ''B'' to an ''A'', We house these in duplicate file-boxes 

in one corner of the room. To avoid verbally repeating certain small, 
but important mesaage, we placed some tags on the file dividers. If 
you're using this method of presenting the files, you'll probably have 


to re-write then. Here they are... 


OLEANNA MATH PROGRAM SMORGASBORD 


1F YOU REMOVE THESE SLIPS FROM THE STUDENT. MATERIALS CAN BE ORDERED 
FILE, ''LL KILL YOU! Make notes. FROM THE CARDINAL BOOKSTORE. ODEL- 
IVERY IN 2-6 WEEKS. YOU HAVE UNTIL 
Love, THE END OF NEXT TERM TO RAISE YOUR 
Walt GRADE FROM B TO A. 


How many hours! work fon an A? Three times the number of credits for 
YOU course. The instructions for your project are given at the bottom 
of the slip, unless they're in the book. 


PHILOSOPHY 111--Informal Logic Projects 


1F YOU REMOVE THESE SLIPS FROM THE STUDENT MATERIALS CAN BE ORDERED 
FILE, I'LL KILL YOU! Make notes. FROM THE CARDINAL BOOKSTORE. DEL- 
IVERY IN 2-6 WEEKS. YOU HAVE UNTIL 
Love, THE END OF NEXT TERM TO RAISE YOUR 
Walt GRADE FROM B TO A. 


For Anformal Logic, you need 35 ‘ours’ work for Unit IV; 10 more hours! 
work gets you an A. Complete your pkanning ov. page 68 of your evurse 
Syllabus. You can negotiate an independent study program at the rate 
0f 40 hours/ credit. 14 you'd rathere-you may plck some or all of 
your 35-45 hours' work snom the Math Smorgasbord, 
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IF YOU REMOVE THESE SLIPS FROM THE 
FILE, I'LL itLL YOU! Make notes. 


Love, 
Wait 


Like to do more of this wo 


The instructions 
unless they're in the book. 


SmoArgas bord. 


CASSETTE CATALOG 


1F YOU REMOVE THESE SLIPS FROM THE 
FILE, I'LL KILL YOU! Make notes. 


Love, 
Walt 


COURSE. 


EDUCATION 105--Learning Skills Projects 


Fon anja: dn'Edugatloget05;egou'nbeldriat Least 15 hours’ work. 
next teun, you can negotiate a" 
contract"--each credit's work is 45 hours. See walt. 


PHILOSOPHY 100--Introduction to Philosophy 


WHEN REQUESTING A CASSETTE, IDENTIFY BY TITLE AND LIBRARY NUMBER. 
CASSETTES ARE IN ''KITS' ON THE SHELF INSTEAD OF THE FILE DRAWERS. 


HERE'S AN A-PROJECT FOR THOSE WHO HAVE TROUBLE NARROWING THEIR CHOICE 
TO A MERE TWO FOR THE COURSE: FOUR ADDITIONAL REPORTS AT THE END OF THE 
SEE WALT FOR THE EXTRA REPORT SHEETS. 


STUDENT MATERIALS CAN BE ORDERED 
FROM THE CARDINAL BOOKSTORE. DEL- 
IVERY IN 2-6 WEEKS. YOU HAVE UNTIL 
THE END OF NEXT TERM TO RAISE YOUR 
GRADE FROM B TO A. 


1 you'd 
Learning 


f0% your project are given at the bottom of the slip, 


Tf you'd rather, you may pick your 15 hours’ work from the' Math 


THESE CASSETTES ARE AVAILABLE AT 

_ THE AUDIO-LAB--IN THE SOUTH WING 
OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. YOU CAN 
LISTEN THERE; THEY FURNISH THE 
PLAYER. 


IF YOU LIKE, YOU CAN FURNISH THEM 
WITH A BLANK CASSETTE AND THEY'LL 
MAKE YOU A COPY. 


SOME 
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PHILOSOPHIC HEURISTIC NST RUCTION (PHI) 


PART i: General Courses 


Previous ERIC publication: Philosophic Heuristic Instruction (PHI)--I 
~ & ED 103 087, ° 


Pp. 4.2-4.6: The Philosopher's Gift List. Walter A. Coole. A few years 
ago, a parent asked me what to get his son, a philosophy major at a nearby 
university, for Christmas; Last summer, while sitting In a hotel room In 
Quebec, | happened to remember the incident. This paper was the result. 
It's a good list of study raferenéas ‘for serious specialist-students. 

Pp. 4.7-4.20: Additions to the Cassette Catalog. 


Pp. 4.21-4,22: Introduction to Philosophy: Model Response for Student 
Evaluation 


Pp. 4.23 . Introduction to Ethics: Sample Notes in Preparation for 
Task |. 


Pp. 4.24-4.70 Introduction to Ethics: Model Term Paper 
PART I1: Informal Logic 


Previous ERIC publication: Philosophic Heuristic Instruction (PHI)--II 
ED 112 922 


Pp. 4.71-4, 86 A Model Outline of Hayakawa's Language In Thought and ; 
Action a 


PART Jil: Formal Logic 


Previous ERIC publication: Philosophic Heuristic Instruction (PHI)--111 
ED 112 923 


No additional material. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S GIFT LIST ° 
Walter A. Cuvle 


"What' 22 we give Uncke Alfred for his binthday?" 
"I don't have the foggiest idea. He's a phifosopher." 


Here are a few suggestions, ranging over prices, seriousness, and the 
degree of the beneficiary's progress in professional philosophy. 


cae | TRIPS 


tf you overhear your philosopher discussing a coming convention, a pllgram- 
age to where some much-admired philosopher studied, or a summer session 
somewhere, you can contribute to the travel expense. Should time allow, 

you could purchase a savings certificate at your bank that should come 

due shortly before his or her departure. When it's time to open the birthday 
presents, a small envelope containing the certificate and a card, saying 
"Enjoy your research on Hume!'' will be as much appreciated as a new suit. 


PERSONAL REFERENCES 


When | was Just getting started In college, my dad gave me his own copy 
of Roget's Thesaurus. | think of him every time | pick It up. 


tn addition to general scholarly references, here are some specifics ... 


Runes: Dictionary of Philosophy. Littlefleld, Adams & Co. 81 Adams Dr. 
Totowa, NJ 07512. $2.95. 


Lacey: Dictionary of Philosophy. Rout ledge & Kegan Paul. 9 Park St. 
Boston, MA 02108. $10. 


Compact Edition of the Oxford English Diottonary. Oxford Press. 16-00 
Pollitt Drive, FalriLawn, NJ 07410. $90. 


Paul Edwards (ed): Enoyolopedia of Philosophy. Free Press Division of the 
Macmillan Publishing Co. 866 Third Ave. New York, NY 10027. $99.50. 


RESEARCH GUIDES 


Few schools do a thorough Job of teaching thelr students the pedestrian 

s-ltls necessary research a topic In the library. Philosophy departments 
sorstimes do a little better. Here are three smal] books on the subject. 
Anphi losophy student would do well to have all three and spend some time 


working through them, even though they overlap a bit--the repetition © 
doesn't hurt. 
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Martin A. Bertman: Research Guide in Philosophy. General Learning Press, 
250 James St. Morristown, NJ 07960. $5.95. 


Henry J. Koren: ‘Research in Philosophy. Duquesne University Press. Distri- 
buted by Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, NJ 07716. $5.50. 


ODDMENTS 
Here are a couple of useful items... 


Milton D. Hunnex: Philosophies and Philosophers. Chandler Publishing Co. 

124 Spear St. San Francisco, CA 94105. $4.95. This little gem is great 

for anyone who's working with the history of philosophy. It has many graphic 
aids for understanding how the traditions of our discipline developed. 


Runes: Pictoral History of Philosophy. This book was published by Littlefield, 
Adams & Co. in the 1950's; but it's now out of print. Personally, | found 

it quite useful to know what the subject of my studies looked like--but It 
didn't seem to make it as a commercial venture. Perhaps you can locate 

a copy through a bookseller who specializes in out-of-print items.: 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 
Books are: always appreciated. The trouble is, it's so darned difficult to 


tell what book is needed. It would be difficult for one philosopher to 
select a book for a colleague. 


Beyond the selection listed above, {'d suggest o sitt -ertificate. One 
option is the local college bookstore. Both sturet» aid pretessors fre- 
quent them. 


But there are a couple of even better chola:. 


I've had several transactions with this outf:t that specializes tn 
the subject of philosophy: 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS BOOKS FORE 
909 Foster St. 
Evanston, IL 60201 (312) -864-3881 


Because of their experience with the trade, they know how to locate 
foreign publications quickly and get ine best prices and delivery. 


Or you might give a certificate for book purchases at: 
DUTHIE BOOKS, LTD. 
919 Robson St. 
Vancouver, BC V6Z 1A5 (614) -684-4496 
Canada 


Duthle's ic an old firm. it isn't specialized; but It sure has moxy 
about accesiing Britisn books. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Some philosophers have a horror of tape recorders; others find them useful 
for recording lectures to be reviewed later. Ji.find it helpful to record 
the proceedings of conferences so that | can re-run them at leisure to try 
to understand what |! heard more thoroughly. 


''ve had good experiences with a Panasonic RQ-“%12DAS. It's a "mini cassette 
recorder" with a built-in microphone. It's light, compact, and very 
reliable--fits in a briefcase or overcoat pocket. With a power-pack 
battery, re-charger, and adaptor for automoti'e, they run around $80 at 
discount houses. 


There are a number of useful accessories asscciated with cassette recorders; 
carrying cases, storage boxes, etc. A supply of high-quality blank cassettes 
are always appreciated; some good brands aie: TDK, Sony, Avpex and Memorex. 
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In recent years, it has been difficult fo philosophers to publish low- 
volume materials. And yet, this is where the "cutting edge’ of contemporary 
scholarship is. 


To cope with this situation, the discipline seems co be shifting its 
communication from the traditional journal to microfiche: photographic 
reproductions reduced so that about 60 sheets of typewritten material 
is contained on a 4" X 5" film. 


This makes publication cheaper and faster. 


We started out reading them with viewers in the college library. But this 
means that we can't take the stuff home to work on without expensive 
copying--as much as two bits a page ‘. some libraries! 


A few years ago, my mother gave me a portable.microfiche reader that's been 
quite an aide. It weighs about five pounds and retrieves a page back 

to its original size with an easily read image. It runs on standard 

house current or on 12 volts from an automobile. 


Every graduate student should have one. They sell for about $148 at: 
BRODART 
1236 South Hatcher Ave. 
City of Industry, CA 91749 (213) -968-6411 


Their catalog number is #84-3&5-001; it's called a Microscan. You might 
throw in a spare bulb. 
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KOOKY STUFF 


“A few years ago, while driving in California, | noticed this legend’on 


a bumper sticker: 


The only ism for 


nie. ae LOGICAL EMPIRICISM 


Well, it was actual]: con t. bumper stickers. . 
You can get customized bumper stickers from: 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 

66 Holiday Building 
4975 Miller St. 

Wheat Ridge, CO 80036 


Their current catalog offers them at $2.99 apiece; $.60 for additional 
copies. Limit: 14 large letters and 20 small letters. 


They also offer customized printing on sweatshirts ($5.99) and T-shirts 
($3.99) with a limit of 30 letters. 


Here are some legends: 


COGITO ERGO SUM 

DE GUSTIBUS NON DISPUTANDUM EST 
SUPPORT THE LAW OF PARSIMONY 
LOGICIANS ARE CONSISTENT LOVERS 
E | BEFORE U | 


A little knowledge of philosophy helps. Consult another philosopher. 
EVEN FARTHER OUT 


In my closet, | have a T-shirt which bears the likeness of Jean-Marie 
Guyau, an almost~forgotten (but very Important) 19th century French 
philosopher whom I've studied and admire. Some of these days, |'1] get 
up enough nerve to wear it to a philosophical convention. 


| had it made by: 


PHOTO POSTER 
210 East 23rd St. 
New York, NY 10010 


after ordering thelr brochure, which gives instructions on what they 

need to do the job. This, In turn, required that |! get a black and white 
photograph=-which | had copied from an old book. If you start this 
project, you should (i) begin early and (11) be very careful about 
copyright law! The whole project cost about twenty bucks. : 


It occurs to me that this process could be used to present Zermelo's 
Aussordnungeaxiom, Gbdel's Theorem, etc. In a shirtfull of symbolic glory 
to the world; or a Confucian motto, using appropriate characters! 
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CALENDARS 


The Great Expectations Bookstore produces a calendar each year. Each 
month is faced with a sketch of a great philosopher. 


Price: $3 
RECORDINGS 


With the recent development of cassette recording, it's economically 
feasable to circulate recordings of contemporary personalities, speaking 
their thoughts. The price range is from about $9 to $25. Interestingly; 
a fair portion of these prices get back to the speaker as royalties. 


The largest collection of interesting philosophical audio materials |! know 
of is sold by: r 


Center for Cassette Studies. 
8110 Webb Ave. 
North Hollywood, CA 91605 


And the second-largest: 


Pacifica Tape Library 
5316 Venice Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90019 


Both issue separate listings for philosophy. These people have a few. items: 


Caedmon Records, Inc. 
505 Eighth Ave. 
New York, NY 10018 


Everett-Edwards 

P. 0. Box 1060 

Deland, FL 32720 
Teaching Technology Corp. 


Box 505 
North Hollywood, CA 91603 


| hope this list will be helpful. 


Mt. Vernon, Washington 
October, 1976 
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Has the Truth A Future 


ey. 1/112.1 
IB 
ener Speaker/author: George Steiner 
CASSETTE . 
CATALSG Time: 28 min | Ltbrary #: 
Preete 


Source?” center for Cassette Studies 


Catalog #£BC1051 
* Petes ¢ 15.00 
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* 1/152.1 + The Human Brain 


B 
eas Speaker/author: Sir John Eccles . 

“CASSETTE . 

CATALOG Time: 55 min Library #: 


rreots 


Source; Center for Cassette Studies 


Cata log #: CBC1018 
Price:'$ 19.00 
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| = 1/154.1 * Agression; The ‘Explosive Emotion 


h 


oo Rte. ome. 


eee Speaker/author: 
CASSETTE 
. CATALSG Time: . aa s 
53 min Library #: 


: 1/174.1 * Corporate Social Responsibility 
che “sedis Speaker/author: William Capitman . 

CASSETTE ke 

CATALOG Times 59 min Library #: 
-recte 
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Source; Center for Cassette Studies 
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1/160.2 * Metaphors and Algorithms 
© § 
Eigee Speaker/author: Jacob Bronowski 
CASSETTE 
CATALSS Time: 55 min '  Ltbrary #: 
“roete 


In this examintion of symbolism in literature and science, he shows how many 
persistent assumptions are derived from primitive language. Symbols are explained 
as the solution of nature's code. Though all events are inter-connected, 
scientists characterisitcally " put a fence "around their senses to blot out 
extraneous input. He sees this as the origin of much scientific paradox. 


Source :Pacifica Tape Library 


Catalog Fr 334418.03 
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* 1/500.2 + Laws of Nature or Nature of Laws 
oe ne Speaker/author: _Jacob Bronowski . 
' CASSETTE 
CATALCG Time: 56 min Library #: 
-rectea 


Mathematics are our most effective language for problem-solving, explains 
Bronowski, with reference to Lord Bertrand Russell's and Albert Einstein's 
findings. The theory of relativity has " demoted " gravity as an explanation 
of the natural phenomenon, but there are no procedures for finding 
mathematical shoxtcuts to prove theorems and there are limitations inherent in 
all axiomatic systems. ' 


Souree: 
ee Pacifica Tape Library 
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. 7 1/172.1 * The Modern Mind 


Dees Speaker/author:  wichaei Polyari 
CASSCTT 
CATALGG Time: 57 min Library #3 


Preete Speaks on revolutionary ideology and morality. Throughout history, man, has 
accepted existing customs and laws as the foundation of society. It was 
only during the French Revolution that the idea of unlimited social improvement: - 
became dominant. Marxism transmitted the ideas of human progress into doctring. . 
of violence- the destruction of reality- and reduced all morality to aie a 
economic necessities. sect 


Source tpacifica Tape Library 


peeeeeeeuee es Price: 12.00 
a 1/183.3 * Philosophy, Science and Society Among the Greeks 
ervcaenean Speaker/aushor:  ¢ sR. Loyd , 

CASSETTE 

CATALOG Time: 54 min Library #s 


*rects8 The history of the topic is covered thoroughly by an investigation into the 
ancient philosopher’ 8 conception of his own inquiries; his goiclal role; and 
the means by which his ideas became known. The many examples cited by Linyd 
also include physicians, and Lloyd shows how the theorists came to bt: held 
superior to the technologists, producing and ideology which iuhibited the prac- 
tical application of scientific discoveries and was a barrier to the 
crossfertilization of the different intellectual disciplines. 


Source? pacitica Tape Library 


BB4120 
CPT pa gettecmrrrrrac coe seeenseeeene Price: 8 ‘12.90. 
, One Cee Seen See ee ced eeceee eeaeeece ne eeeoeraae 
9’ 5" @ 8" forrat, out along dotted Linea. _ For ourrent update, consult: Grecnbook Abstrac 
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7 1/175.1 > Coping with Leisure 


iP @® 


es Speaker/author: 
CASSCTTE 
CATALGG Time: ' Idbrany a: 


Sourcé center for Cassette Studies 


Catalog #e CBC1028 


1/177.1 * Social Progress in the Future 
ie fist: itches Speaker/author: Claude Castorguay . 
CASSETTE 
CATALOG Time: 56 .in Library #s 


oo by Source? canter for Cassette Studies 


Catalog #  onci057_ 
Price: $ 16.00 


+ 6" wo gl format, aut along dbited Lines. For ourrent update, ornsult: Greenbook Abstras 
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Responsibility and Ethics 
© ® 7 
Speaker/author: 
ene ee, ee J ib 
CASSETTE acob Bronowski 
ay fat s q é 
CATALSG Time: 58 min Library #: 
Preote 


Traces science from Newton to the present day as an individual and a . 
social activity. In discussing the ethics of science, he cites Linus 
Pauling as an example of the integrated scientist-world citizen because 

of his peace advocacy. The questioning personality is a social thermostat- 
a self-correcting mechanism for norms of conduct. He contrasts the 
scientific and ljyerary Nobel laureates. and is critical of U. S. 

police and tax enforcement methods. 


Sourcé:Pacifica Tape Library 


Catalog #:  554418.06 
ae eee en ee ese Se eiuee essen Price: $ _ 12.00 
1/193.1 > fhe Nature of Wittgenstein 
See Ei Gi prsuetas Speaker/author: Norman Malcom . 
” CASSETTE 
CATALOG Time: 65 min 


Library #: 


*r22t8 Lectures on the mega-complexity of everday social interaction, suggesting the 
senses play a minorrole inframing perception and memory. 
mentor, Malcolm asks what is meant, what is the " intention " of a word like 


" man " in the universal senseand continues with reference to William 
James' definition of " mental." 


Source: 
Pacifica Tape Library 


"For current update, oont ult: Greenbook Abstra: 
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| . 1/179.1 * The Technological Imperative 
? ® 6 — 


Speaker/author: 


ee ene mee | 


George Grant 


CASSCTTE 
CATALCG Time: 52 min 


Library i: 


Soureéicenter for Cassette Studies 


Catalog #: CBC1058 
Price: $ 17.00 


* 1/181.1 + The Origins of Chinese Thought 


Speaker/author: W. A. C. H. Dobson 


CASSETTE ; | 
CATALOG Time: °4 min Library #: 
-reets , 


Source Center for Cassette Studies 


Catalo 9g #: CBC1LO60 
Price: "¢ 15.00 


- &” x 8" format, cut along dotted lines. For current update, consult: Greenbook Abstrac 
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H ° -1/204.1 * Religion and Language 


id 


aes Speaker/author: Soren Egerod 

CASSETT : 

CATALSG Time: 29 min Library #: 
“yeete 


In this interview, Egerod examines the complex semantic relationship betw 
language and religion. In the history of the world's religions, some phis- 
osophies have attempted to explain themselves with words that had lost their meani 
Missionaries have attempted to bring Christianity to cultures where no word 

exists for " heaven" or " Jehova/God.' 


Sc:we8 pact fica Tape Library 


Catalog #: BB1454 
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Contrasts animal signals and human speech with its distinguishing qualities- 
prolongation of reference, internalization and reconstitution of language. 
He indicates how toolmaking, the earliest thchnological model, contributed 
to the evolution of the message and symbolic systems. 
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Prects In the early seventeenth century an Italian astronomer named Galileo Gali- 
lei came to the conslusion that the Earth was not the center of the universe but 

a body that moved about the Sun. This bit of knowledge so shocked and enraged his 
contemporaries that Galileo was put on trial «nd forced to recant his "heresy," 
because it impled that man's self righteous antiropocentrism was also invalid- 
ated. In this dramatization the listener lives through the life and death 
between Science and the Church which burned across seventeenth century Europe. 


--What made Galileo's discoveries so terrifying to his contemporaries? 

. ssHow did the theologians prove that Galileo was wrong? 
--What are the basic differences between theologica!’ and scientific proof? 
--How did the invention of the telescope change tue course of Western history? 
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. “Tecvs #In what way is the nuclear family a rather new -nd cruel invention? 

#What is " bureaucratic machismo " and how does i: relate to foreign pulicy? 

’ #What is Ms. Magazine trying to accomplish with its advertising? ; 
Writer, lecturer, and editor of Ms.. Magazine, Gloria Steinem is a strong leader 
in the Women's Liberation Movement. In this convetsation, recorded in June 
1973, Ms. Steinem describes the progress of the women's so:ial revolution, its 
accomplishments and obstacles. Politically, women are beginning te ake in-vads; 
witness the ratification cf the ERA. But economically, the gap be ween men and ae 

_ women's salaries continues'to broaden. Other topics include " bureaucratic machismo" 
with respect to the Indochina Was; welfare and racism as women's sues; and the : 
changing maternal role. 
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2ets Examination of medical dicision-making surrounding death and dying and the 
eth tcal implications associated with living wills. One of the major 
problems, insists Veatch, is that doctors treat patients as " third parties " 
as evidenced by the fact that only 12% of physicians think it best to tell 
a patient he has terminal cancer. 
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The author of THE GUNS OF AUGUST, answering the question about history 
absolving us turns to’ the 14th century fo: clues about our place in history. 
She sees much in common with our modern era, and suggests that future historians 
will refer to the 20th century as the " ae of violence.'"' Is there anything to 
be learned or gained from history, or should we not place any importance to it? 
An astute historical analysis calling for an organising principle to replace-~- 
outmoded nationalism. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY -~- Example of 
Student Evaluation 


On pages 2.4 and 3.4 (Units II and LIL) of the course syllabus, there's 
an evaluation sheet for your assessment of the unit's work. 


REMEMBER WHAT'S BEING EVALUATED--Your learning in the unit of study. 


Your instructor frequently collects these as a means of studying the 
course's effectiveness; when he does, he'd prefer them unsigned. 


Whether called for or not, these two evaluations are important to you. 
At the end of Units II and III, you should take a few minutes to 
assess what you're getting from the course. 


A sample of the kind of response called for appears on page 2. 
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Your evaluation of Unit II 
(To be completed after you have: reported.) 


1. List some new facts you have learned: It te important to under- 
stand clearly, WHAT tis stated, HOW I read-tt, and WHETHER it's valid. 


2. What new undertakings have you started? I've started to systematically 
question my asswnptions and what I accept from reading books. Each time 

£ encounter a major assertion in what I read, I look for the basic 

concepts and the way they're related to compose an idea; then, I look 

for evidence for or against it. , 


3. What new concepts have you gained? Consistency--the logical compatibility 
of two statements. 


4. How yas your conduct changed? Fallible though it is, I've begun to 
try to rely on my own judgement, independently of what others tell me is 
right. 


5. Remarks: I find tt curious that a course which appears so mechanistic 
at first can lead to a personal committment to intellectual independence. 
Am I being progranmed to freédrm?!! 
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Introduction to Ethics: Model Notes in Prep- 
aration for Task |. John Governale, Skagit Valley 
College : 


Page 10, #2--not necessarily so. 


1. Whether or not these cases are morally right or wrong depends on 
the point of view from which the judgement is made 


2. Yes--is it right or wrong to restrict the use of property--and on 
what basis? 


3. It depends on the perspective of the person answering the question. 
It may be to some, and not to others. 


4, On some grounds, yes. 
. Under certain circumstances, yes. 


- Not in my opinion. 


5 

6 

7. Depends on criterion for right and wrong. 

8. As is pointed out in text, laws may not be ethically sound. 
9 


- Yes, moral issue. lt think it's a good idea. 


Instructor's comment: these answers meet the requirement of the course 
syllabus--they're sufficient to serve as notes for a recitation or discus- 
ston. Mr. Governale's actual anewers were considerably more detailed-- 
and in some cases, varied from the preparatory notes as a result of 
reflections between the time the notes were made and his actual recitation. 


Note his answer of the chapter's lead question, "why ie ethice necessary?" 


Ethics is necessary because himan beings are often confronted by ‘sit- 
uations in which decisions as to right and wrong behavior must be made. 
Laws.and religion fail to cover all areas and all specific situations. 
Laws must themselves be made with an eye to ethical considerations. No 
religion is universally accepted and no religion is understood by all 
people in the same way. Ethics should attempt. to fill in these gaps. 
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INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. Model Term Paper 


The following term paper, The Dilemma of Euthanasia, by Nancy L. Bailey, 


a nursing student at Skagit Valley College, is an example of the standards 
expected for a term paper. 


(1) It conforms to compositional requirments. 


(2) Statements are documented by authoritative sources of data and 


respectable moral commentators who have credible knowledge of the 
topic. 


(3) Several viewpoints are entertained critically. 
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THE DILEINMA OF EUTHANASIA 
By 


Nancy L, Bailey 


’ Introduction #0 Ethics 


Philosophy 215 
Skagit Valley (oLlege 
Junie, 1976 
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Death seens 40 me one of the few evidences in nature 
of the openation of a creative intelligence exhibiting 
qualities which IJ recognize as mind atuff, To have 
blundened onto the forn of energy called Life showed 
a sont of malignant powen, Aften having blundened on 
Life, to have conceived of death was a neal stroke of 


genius, 
Da, Logan (Lendenning 
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QUILINE 


Thesis: Assuming the ultimate value of human Life, each individual 
has a night w death with dignity, 


J, The Dilenna of Euthanasia 
A, Definitions 
B. inastony 
C Cause and Effect 


IS, Manifestations 
A, Death with Dignity 
B. The Individual and His Rights 


ISG, Attitudes on Euthanasia 
A, Among the Medical Profession 
B, Among Religious Groupe 
C Legal Opinion 


IV. Angunents 
A, Pao-euthanasia 
B, Anti-euthanasia 


V, Evaluations 
A. The Future 
B, Solutions and Alteanatives 
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INTROOLICTION 


Medical technology has advanced this century at a fascinating 
pace. Smallpox and polio have been nearly eradicated, Aneathesia 
has been developed, Vaccinations are available fon measles, dipthenia 
and tetanus Machines have been developed t» aid in diagrosia ascl: 
a4 the Swans~Ganz catheter, and wv aid in nesscitation and maintenance 
of life, The development af antibiotics and insulin has prolonged many 
dives which would othenuise have been lost. Technology has advanced £ 0 
the point where we ane now faced with a dilema as zo how long Life 
Ahould be prolonged, 

We ane now faced with the questions which concer the qulity of 
Life nathen than the quantity, Having given ourselves the power. 0 
give and take avay Life, we are now faced with the avesomeness of this 
responsibility, 

Advanced technology and social preasunes have alto quided us into 
depensonalization of the individual, Especially in a hospital situation, 
the individual feels he has lost hiw control of the situation, has 
oat his sense of identity, Too often the mere tern "patient" places 
the individual in a categony, "The patient with A." "The lung in 23" 
Fon this neason, J have endeawned tp use the word person whenever 
possible, The individual facing death is not merely a patient, he is 
a person, uho tas Lived and laughed, loved and cried. 

J have attempted tp deal with a nathen baoad abject in a relatively 
ahont paper, Thenefone, covenage is necessarily brief and surface, 

Each of the points covered (, neligion, medicine, histony,) could be 
developed in itself, J have attempted to give a brocd view of the 
subject and a sunvey of feelings on ne Aides of the question. In 
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conclusion, J hoped tp gkve an evaluation of an alternative which J 


feel is supenion to on over ll endonsenent of the need fon legalized 
euthanasia, 
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THE LOLGNYA OF EUTHANASIA 


Euthanasia is a word denived from the Greek meaning "happy 
death”, ; The Uxford English Dictionary (1971) defines it as "the 
action of inducing a quiet and easy death", Webster's Thind, New 
Intemational Dictionary (1967) defines euthanasia as the "act 
on practice of painlesaly pause Zo death persons suffering from an 
incurable condition on disease", Definitions do not, however, 
define the complesity and enonnity of the dilemma of euthanasia, 

Thene ane several diffenenzt types of euthanasia, also called by 
some ‘mency killing" and by others "muaden", Active euthanasia 
is the process wheneby Life is ended by an overt action, such as the 
injection of a dug on bolus of ain known tv be lethal, Passive 
euthanasia is the act of omission, nrequining no mone than the refusal 
do use “extaaondinary" means .'9 prolong life, Not giving intaavenous 
feedings, antibiotics, on omitting sungeny are fonns of passive 
ee ra 

/wo more divisions are recognized: voluntary and involuntary 
euthanasia, Voluntary euthanasia expresses the following of the 
wishes of a coherent, alent and oriented person who has made knoun 
his desine to end his Life fon reasons of pain (physical and/on 
mental), and who will proceed to cary oud this wish himself (suicide) 
on request that it be carried out by another when he ia physically 
unable io penfonn the act, Involuntary euthanasia occurs when the 
person is physically and mentally unable to make his wiches know. 
The person may be comatpse and in a vegetative atate, with only 
biological functioning evident, This would also apply in the case 
of a gwasly defonned nevboan, In this case the decision would be 
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made that a quolity Life no longen existed and action (passive on 
active) wuld be made & end that Life. 

Those favoning voluntary euthanasia adopt a personalistic approach, 
dealing with individuals' nights to control thein destiny, Those 
favoring inw luntary euthanasia adop an approach partly pensonalistic 
and partly eugenic when dealing with those boan as monastrwaities at 
birth and mental defectives, Those endorsing euthanasia a? all who 
ane a burden to society endorse a wholly eugenic appnoach, 

The iasue is indeed a complex one ilany questions nequine 
anavening, nequine careful scrutiny and study, The very question of 
“meacy” is arguable, as degrees of aiffening would need zo be assessed 

and evaluated, Ad what point does death occur? The Ad Hoc (omnittee 
of the Harvard Medical School attenpted to develop some criteria for 
definition of death in 1968. These are: |) unneceptivity and unre- 
aponasiveness, 2) no movenents on breathing after one hour's obsenvation 
with the nespinaton off fon three minute periods aften the person 
had been on room ain fon ten minutes and hie oxygen level was de- 
termined to be within normal Limits, » absence of all reflexes, 
4) a flat electrvencephalognran (EEG) dhoun in a den minute neconding 
repeated within twenty-four hours, arowing no response zo pinching on 
noise and with the machine at full amplitude for 5-100 pated 
However, even these points are anguable, the flat (£4 is nota 
positive clue as there have been cases where th (£G was flat for 
several kouns and the person recovered, (ases have been knoun of 
flat §£G2 whene breathing has continued for up 2 aix be a Decneased 
Zempenatune and other factons can alten the E£4 reading. 

The dilenna of euthanasia is not a new one, Among primitive 
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peoples the practice of eutharasia existed, although the methods were 
not often painless, Plutarch mentions infanticide as a common custom 
in Sparta on children "ill-asited from binth fon health and vigor," 
Aniaivile endorses this practice in his Politics, In The Repub Lic, 
Plato favors micide asa wenedy fon unbearable pain. Voluntary 
euthanasia, especially fon the aged and infin, was morally sanctioned 
by Pythagonas, Epictetus, Seneca, (icero and Pliny the Younger. In 
India it was once customary fo throw old people into the Ganges, In 
ancient Sardinia, old men were clubbed to death by their oun sons, 
Judaism, Jalan and CAristionity have opposed euthanasia and suicide, 
declaning the fanily and Life iteelf as sacred, St, Auguatine's 
opinion wus shat since the Scriptures no where authorized man zo 
deatnoy innocent human Life, man may nox authonize himself to do x0, 
Sd Thomas Aquinas felz euthanasia and swicide to bea usunpation of 
the (neaton's powen oven Life and death, Later a reconsideration of 
euthanasia became evident, Six Francis Bacon in The New Azlantis 
endorsed voluntants euthanasia fon the citizens of his utopia. David 
Hume and Immanuel Kant, later Western philosophers endorsed euthanasia, 
Edna endonsed on a Lange scale in Nazi Germany as a mens of 
getting rid of "undesinables" and providing a perfect eae 

Suicide was approved by certain societies The Hindu sttee wife 
throws herself. into her husband's funeral pyre, The Buddhist and 
Shinto approved thein practice of hani~kari, Dueling was at one dime a 
nespected method of. guanding one's honesty, at the coat of death, The 
Aztec Incas allowed suicide, Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle held 
suicide asa crime against wciety by robbing society of a nesounce; 
however, all justified suicide in cases calling fon merciful death, The. 
Stpics generally approved of zhe practice,° 
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Tre Euthanasia Society of Anenica was established in 1938, ex= 
paeasing publis support for legalizing euthanasia, They have drafted 
proposals fon legalization of eutharusia witt. direct provisions aafe- 
quarding against munden, fraud, and undue haste, So far, all efforts 
to legalize any fonn of euthanasia have failed, 

Recently thene has been what has been described asa "thanato logy 
boom", There is an increased awareness of death in books, lectures, etc, 
& Fuller Torney, "0, of the Stanford University Medical (enter writes: 


Since 1900 the avenage Life expectancy has increased from 
47 40 70 yearns, ... Jt has been estimated that one fourth of 
all human beings who have even neached age 65 ane alive today, 
Those oven 65 ane expected ty increase from 18.5 million in 1966 
to 24,5 million in 1980, (One out of every eight) If cancer 
and heart disease, the Leading causes of death, can be brought 
under control we will have mastered the causes of nearly half 
oun cunrent deaths 


Sin Geonge Thomsen in The Foneseeable Future sees u future where 
all deaths will be by accident .? 

Death has become unacceptable in oun weatenn society of "can do” 
acomplishment and progress, Signund Freud in Reflections on Wan and 
Death stated: In the subconacious every one of us is convinced of hia 
inmontality," Death i an inslt The Immortality Nawsletien, published 
in (aliforia, states ‘Death i. an imposition on the human race and no 
longer acceptable," Reinhold Niebuhn: "The ending of oun life wuld 
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not threaten «4 if we had not falsely mace ourselves the centen of 
life's meaning." Sidney Hook: "The romantic pess mia oe mourns 
man's finitude isa vain lanent that we are not gods," Societies 
for crapnics ( freezing nauly dead bodies for restoration when a cure 
is found) ane in operation, 

Death has been given the attitude of punishment, This no doubt 
aprings from the theony of man's banishment from Eden, condemed tp 
become mortal, Immortality has always been a condition fon perfection, 'F 
(CAniatianity's insistence on an afterlife and Heaven is an attenpt to 
deny oun finiteness, | 

Sociological chenges in the fanily structure and the way we view 
the ever increasing aged population has alo had its effect, In the. 
paar man dealt with death in a different way, People died in thein 
homes, in familiar aunroundings with thein loved ones near by, and wun 
death came, it cane, The dying ritual uns played by the dying person 
himself, He neceived fanily and friends, bound old wound, ae 
forgiveness of those he felt he had wronged, settled his affains 
The Laten years of Life were spent with family, Living with children 
and approaching age and death with dignity In 1958, 60.% died at 
home; in Wh nearly 80% diet in iratitutions avy from familian things 
and people, ~ Increasing wibanization, the decreasing sense of fanily 
cvhesiveness as a unit, increasing financial burdens, and a decreasing 
sense of obligation of the poung to the old have left many to die alone 
and forgotten, The fornen sense of meaningful humanity at the end of 
Life es given way 40 avoidance, isolation and machines, 

Techno logy has advanced to the point where man has put himself 
ina dilemma, Machines are available to keep the heart beating, to keep 
the ain exchanging in the lunge, Sn eee 
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nourished, and we can end up with a person who is present in body oniy, 


a lifeless shell mechanically functioning, Daniel (, Maguine has staied 
the problen this way: 


Man is the only animal who know he is going zo die and who 
who also know he can bring about his oun death, Only man can be 
troubled, Like Hamlet, about the relative advantages of death 
over continued Living, Befone the prospect of death man is, 
in the moat poignant sense of Sartre's phaase, "condemned zo 
freedom", He may allocate his oun death on passively avait its 
arrival, He may have death by chance of death by choice, He 
may also, in a reflective way, allocate death fon others when he 
judges tat certain values outweigh the need on night 4 nenain 
alive, Indeed, *iatony shows that men have chosen death fon 
othen men with a rather fonnidable Liberality, en have also 
chosen zo bring their oun Lives zo a voluntary close, But it 
is no gently inony that humans have traditionally been much 
quicken to justify the killing of others than the killing of 
self, Az ary nate the problen of willful death-dealing has taken 
on nay uagency because of revolutionary developments in medical 
science, *the Laggandly state of the Law and important shifts in 


moral outlook, 


Let us look at what happens 2 a penson when he becomes a 


patient, Befone admission you are dinected by strangers in different 
uniforns from diffenent departments through a senies of tests, questions 


and. forma, You ane led to a room and spur fanily is told y wait 


elsauiene, Once in the wom, yu ane told to stain, given a goun to put 
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on which is open in the back and barely covers yw... 3; tals, shoun a 
bed, then asked mone questions and instructed 79 <.gn mone forma 

Some of the questivns you will be asked will consider pour fanily 
aivny, your social histoay, who doves the woking, how much and how 
often yu drink, and "How's Youn Love Life?” Depending on the degree 
of your illness you will be subjected # various tubes put in assonted 
onifices, anmnynous pills and Liquids thruat doun pour throat, you will 
be turned, pushed, lifted and pulled You will be wld when aleep, 
and when 20 wake, whether on not you are allowed out of that bed and 
and fon what distance and Length of time, what and when 2 eat, how 
much water to drink, and when you may drink nothing at all, You may 

be given laxatives when you need none, and taken for tests with nanes 
and purposes you do not understand, When the teats ane done the 
nesults may be kept a secret from yu fon several days, on you may 
never be xold the results at all, Modesty isa time consuming burden 
run the staff, and it is far easien Lift and tuan with the sheets 
vif, If you aak they may remember 4 pull the cuntains when putzing 
you on the bedpan, and don't fonget @ tell then tv move the table with 
youn water and glasses and the call Light where you can reach then. You 
will be called eithen by youn finst name, on perhaps "honey" on 
"Grandpa", Of course, it is all fon your oun good, and "they" all know 
what is best Don't make trouble by asking what that pill Ls, on if 
the openation is really necessary, because that is for then » know, Iz£ 
is fon then 2 know your diagnosis and prognosis, and how much you shou dd 
see your fanily, No children unden sixteen, tw visitors per room, 
visiting hours three hours a day, Gaandina is dying, no J don't think 


Little Billy should see hen, 
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Of course it in't wo totally cold and unfriendly, smedtimes things 
ane explained befone they'ne cone you, and teste and tubes are 
necessary for newvery, The point is that the individual person becomes 
a "oatient”, the man in 2/8, He loses control oven matters which affect 
the most personal thing thene is, his oun body and his won Life, 
Elisabeth Kublea-Ross points out in her book On Death and Dying: 

‘When a person ia severely ill, he is often treated Like a person with 
no right to an opinion," 0 

7o attempt 40 counteract and protect the individual from these 
dehumanizing forces the Patient's Bill of Rights was draun up, Briefly 
it states the patient hasa night 2 the following: 

1) 40 considenate a::d neapectf{ul cane 

2/40 infomation conceaning his diagnosis, prognosis and treatment 

Vio inforned consent 

4) 40 nefuse treatnent 

5) to privacy 

6) to wnfidentializy 

7/40 nefenral 

8) 40 know the nelaxionshipas of his hospital 0 other agencies 

9) 40 know of neseanch and nef{use io participate 

10) 40 continuity of. cane 

/1)40 examination and explanation of his bill 

(2) 40 know hospital rules and negulations and how they affect hin!® 

When approaching death in a hospital, the nights of th. individual 
become more endangered, Restrictions ane often placed on fanily, Once 
the patient loses conscioumess, decision fon the anount and type of 
dife-acstaining effonts often nest with the doctons ibe are. placed 
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4 dnt, in nectuns, doun the nose and throat, in the bladder. The 
person may be hooked up to machines that tell his tenpenature, regulate 
his nutrition, blood pressure and heartbeat, 

When suffering becomes acute and constant in the final atages of 
life, when there is no hope fon cune on necovery tv a meaningful Life, 
when ao little is left of Life that there is a weation as to whether 
life indeed exists, who has the night to release the person to die 
peacefully, without machines and tubes? Who has the right to end this 
individual's suffering? What criteria can be accepted to define the 
quality of life acceptable to warrant its continuation? 

Robert Kavanaugh, M.A, PAD, expressed the isolation of the dying 
individual: "At binth as at death, man is alone, At birth, oun aloneness 
can only be felt in primitive feelings, while at our early 
feelings ane neanrected and we know oun Leolation," Ja oun obligation 
to help the dying person face his death mone peacefully by allowing 
him full knowledge and full apport? (an we help him uonk through his 
feana to the personal meaning of death fon him? (an we accept hLs wll 
when he has chosen death oven a Life which he considers meaningless and 
unbearable beyond his endurance? 

A Living Will has been drawn up and made available by the Euth- 
anasia Education Council in New York, Although it holde no Legal fonce, 
the hope of the gonup and thwse ufo support the Living WLLL Lo that Le 
will hold moral force, In part it reads as follows "Death is as much 
a reality as binth, growth, maturity and old age... If the time comes 
when J can no longer take part in decisions fon my oun future, let this 
atatenent stand as an expresaslon of my wishes, while J an still of sound 
mind, " Jz then goes on tw the effect that the person wishes v be 
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allowed to die and ends, "J hope you who care fon me will fell 
morally bound £ follow its mandate," © 

Melvin J. Knart, N.0., in Dying and Dignity: The Meaning off a 
Persnal Death, expresses the need fon facing the dilenna of death 
and. dying: 


The essential point... 4 that modenn man is responsible 
fon the meaning of his individual Life, ... To confront fears 
of death is to have an opportunity of growth 4 new maturity 
in dealing with those who are now dying, and 40 prepare for 
ourselves and fon those to whom we are responsible, a better 
facing of life and death, Since we do not enten into communal 
pattenns of death, we are faced with what we do about our 
individual deaths, {i.then we prepare ourselves to be in 
contaol of oun personal deaths, on we abnegate that control 
& arothen who will have us die by wmeone else's prescriptions, 
Jf we ane not prepared tv think out cleanly he personal meaning 
of our deaths, we bene the ‘victims’ of someone else's 
meaning fon our death, 


Medic! opinion on euthanasia v: ries, Doctors are faced with a 
contradiction in the Hippocratic oath, The vath promises both to 
nelleve suffering and to paw long tile “Of aurse, by prolonging a 
life that £4 nacked with pain and fon which death without nellLef from 
that pain Le the inevitable end, one canwd relieve suffering, Many 
doctors favor posslve euthanaata, following the painciple of relieving 
aufferrg, Una terminally ill percon with, aay, advanced chronic 


obatmetibe pulmonary disease on metastatic cancer, emetin 
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effonts will be withheld when death claims the body and spiniz, The 
onden is unitten on verbally underatood: "No (ode" (Comfort is 
provided fon the patient and. extraordinary means ane withheld, A 1969 
poll of the Association of Anenrican Physicians found 87% approved of 

ve euthanasia, and 80% admitted having practiced it, “3 In another 
aunvey of (hicage onteanists, of the 156 who nesponded, 6/% admitted to 
practicing passive euthanasia, Dn Walter W, Sackett, a Miani general 
practitioner, estimates that the number of physicians practicing 
passive euthanasia is 75%, The choice of lengthening on shontening 
Life, eapecially in our modern techwlogical age, ia unavoidable fon 
doctors, Jt isa dilemma that must be faced, Physicians must choose 
between treatnents providing Less mental and physical atreas and a 
donten Life fon the teminal patient on one prolonging Life at the — 
ovat of much suffering, 

The problen may be dealt with by an approach do it as a matter 
of 20th century existentialist philosphy asa question as 20 the 
rightness of muicide, Justification fon the docton then depends on 
what his patient may ethically do and thenefone what his docton may 
ethically assiet him to do, This affects the doctor's role in actively 
hastening death on ceasing efforts to prolong life, The applications 
prouing out of a "double effect principle’ originally developed by 
medieval (atholic thevlogians: "that an action that has the primary 
effect of relieving auffening may be ethically justified, even a 
the sane action has a secondary effect of possibly causing death, " 

In Zurich Juitzerland on January 15, 1975 Dr. Haennerli was accused 
and arrested {va starving his patients to death, The change was based 
on belief that Haenmenli had not been doing all he could to keep some 
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patients alive by providing gastric feedings through a naso-gastnic 
tube, He had given intravenous fluids 40 maintain electrolyte 

balance and hydration but had nejected othen extragrdinary means fon 
Reeping those with inrevensible brain damage alive. The anneat and 
publicity wene politically motivated , but Dn. Haenmenli became active 
asa nealt in openly discussing his feelings about euthanasia and the 
prolonging of Life at the expense of auffering, The type of patient 
to which he applied this principle of omission were not those who were 
merely senile, not those with a single infinnity making then unable to 
care fon thenselves, but on those with innevensible brain damage, those 
whore brains have died but aho have presenved spontaneous respinations, 
The feedings anc: drugs that keep these people alive are, dn his 
opinion, just as drtificial a means of supporting Life as is a nespinaton. 
He calls fon an adequate observation period and that "innrevensible 
loss of brain function be — as the definition of human, as 
opposed to biological death, ' 

The Anenican Medical Association officially condemns meacy killing 
and opposes legislative effonts tp define the moment of death, They have, 
however, adopted a "death with dignity” resolution stating: “The cessation 
of the enploynent of extaaondinary means of prolonging the Life of the 
body when there is inrefutable evidence the biological death is imninent 
re) the decision of the patient and/on his innediate family," 

Statistics alo indicate that although physicians are reluctant do 
auppont active euthanasia, in a poll neported by Medical Opinion in May 
of 1974, 7% expneased sme belief in the patient's night to have a 
aay about his oun death. Acconding 4 polls doctons ane neluctand 40 
treat salvageable on unsalvageab le patients who are severely brain 
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danaged, Mone are willing 2 withhold treatment on inject a dr'g 

only after brain death has been eatublished, 4¥o ane reported as willing 
40 increase dosages of pain nelieven to the extent of munning a rick 

of nespinatony arrest in terminally ill patients 

Laynen and physicians make a distinction between "terninal” 
patients not always obvious to the laynen. The physician differentiates 
between those patients who can be maindained over a considenable 
peniod of time regardless of the level of physical discomfort on mental 
deficit and those patients whase condition is cleanly teminal, 

Since no laws today clearly define the physician's nol! in 
euthanasia the decision lies quietly in the hands and conscience of 
the individual docton, The necent Quinlan case resolved Little. 
(Considerations were not made on the basic of the Level of suffering, 
physical detenionation, prospects of recovery, Karen's oun values and 
aspinations, Deciding it was a medical decision, the count did not 
aet any standands whereby the physician should make a judgnent of 
death in theneby be protected from accusations and prosecutions of 
murder, However, the dilenna renains unavoidable, When "No (ode" 
ondens are wnitten and feedings withheld, it is then the nurses who 
deal dinectly and daily with the patient, They sometimes find the 
physician defensive and non-neoponsive when it comes to dealing with the 
dying person and hha family, 

Nursing magazine has undentaken 40 explone some nurses’ feelings 
and opinions on death and dying and on the matten of euthanasia, Ina 
aunvey neponted in October, 1975, 7 Jo of. those polled favoned voluntary 
passive euthanasia, 2% had mixed feelings, slightly in fawn of this 
and. only /% wene againat it, In the matten of wdluntary active 
euthanasia, findings wene different: (7 in favor, at arr 
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feelings, slightly in favor, and Ph against wluntany active euthanasia. 
In the matter of allowing deforned newborns to die, 4% favored this 
action, 3% had iced feelings but wene slightly in favon, When asked 
if any had even knowingly helped hasten death, 2/% responded in the 

af Linmative, 

Comments wene wlicited ale, These ane far mone revealing of 
the depth of feelings experienced by nurses uho face the abject of 
death daily, One nurse advocates caring fon defective infants with 
inrevensible terninal conditions and deformities as one would at home: 
‘Keep him warn, day, and fed euddled and loved=-Llet Nature do her will 
without the use of fancy nrespinatons and othen apparatus," Anothen 
defines: "Life a:staining: food, oxygen, general bodily nursing care. 
Extraordinary: iva, nessscitation, blood transfusions, nespinatons, " 
Hene ane some other comments: "Death is the bleasing and 2 what we 
do to oun patients,” We saved him, if you can call it that, ... What 
it amounts 40 is an ego trip fon us” # 

Polls of both doctons and nurses showed a significant variance 
of opinion and attitude according to thein religious background, The 
mone religious, the mone comfortable he is with death, yet the mone 
likely he is to oppose taking away Life in others (actively on 
passively) on himself, 

Judaisn and. Mohanmedani.an have opposed euthanasia, (/riastianity 
has opposed euthanasia, €arly (Anriastian patristic unriters allowed fon 
euthanasia in cases of martyrdom, tv avoid apostasy, on to netain 
vinginity, 54 Jewme authorized it only in defense of chastity, 

St, Auguatine, under no sincumatances, St, Thomas Aquinas wnode: 
“Suicide is the moat fatal of sins, because it cannot be repented of," 
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(Ariastion burial was denied 2 suicides as early as A.D, 563, and is 
Atill nefused by (atholics, Protestantian dves not outlay euthanasia 
unanimously, The /95/ Presbyterian General Assenbly ruled euthanasia 
contnadictony to the Sixth (ommandnent, Thomas Mone, whose utvpia 
included euthanasia, did not outlaw it in all cases Francis Bacon 
in his New Atlantis called fon a "fain and easy passage”, John Donne 
in Biathnatos said it was "not w natural a sin, that it may never 
be othenuise," (nossnoads burial fon sicides was not abolished 4.1 
George IV in the 17th century, Brittany had a nite called The Holy 
Stone uhenein aften last nites were administered to the petitioner fon 
euthanasia the oldest Living nelative dropped a Lange atone on the 
petitionen's head, English law called fon confiscation of all propenty 
of a suicide by the state, ee ee 
The value of suffring and the absolute dominion of God are the 
basis of religious aversion to euthanasia and suicide, The Roman 
(Catholic position is that man is menely custodian, steward of his 
oun body, and has no prerogative 40 cause Life to end, (hristianity 
does not accept life as meaningless and valueless but sees a 
meaningfulness in suffering as purification, The position is that 
"God is the aspnene masten of Life and death and that no human being 
is allowed tp waunp His dominion sw deliberately to put an end to 
Life, either his oun on anyone else's without authonization ... and 
the only authorization as the (hunch neevgnizes ane a nation engaged 
in war, execution of criminals by a government, killing in self- 
defense... The church has neven allowed and never will allow the 
killing of individuals on the grounds of private expedience; fon 
instance ... putting an end 40 prolonged suffering on hopeless 
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St. Augustine expressed the value of suffering: ‘We are forbidden 
it (euthanasia) in the lav 'Thou shalt not kill... ' How much mone 
dould Christians that adone the true God, and aim wholly at the 
eternal dwellings, nrestaain thenselves from this foul wickedness, 
wheneven it pleaseth God to expose then fora dime to taste of ten- 
poral extnenities, eithen fon thein trial, on fon connection athe..." 

The argument is made counten to the idea of God's soveneignity, 
Fon if God held Life to be sacred, wry does He not intenfene when 
illness and war bring suffering? If He does nothing, His sovereignity 
must be Limited, on perhaps He wants us to act, Othernise His powen 
may be aaamed zo be Limited, on He does noz care, On does the justice 
of God come only after death? i 

Pansive euthanasia, voluntary and involuntary has been, in 
principle and in fact, acceptable £ (atholic moral theologians for 
some time, Jt even neceived the endorsement of Pope Pius xii. in 1957 
in an address to the International Congress of Anesthesivlogista 
Extraordinary means do not nequine to be used, - 

There i some opposttion even within (hristianity to the view that 
suffering in meaningful and valuable to the soul, Pnincedon ethicist 
Paul Ransey sees death as the eneny, bringing a "shattening sepanacion 
of soul and body, (hnistians thus propenly dread death, and in thein 
cane fon the sick wisely laid the foundations of Western medeicine, " 
Some point out that Jesus set his face toward Jensalen, fully knowing 
that death awaited him there, The Scriptures state "Gneaten love hath 
no man than thie, that he lay doun his life fon hia friends," They 
poind out Pauline longings to be nid of this body. The question being 
asked is "Js man responsible fon himself on ia ita ‘sin to believe that 


. we ane in change and determine oun fate and the fate of the wald, 1"? 74 
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Non-zheologians ane not bound by beliefs in God's ALDREMACY OVER 
individual Life and are mone concened with suffering as degrading nathen 
than bninging rane monal insight. The Deiat on atheist feels “personal 
auffening in no way serves the interests of God and common sense demands 
it be minimized, even at the cost of one's oun Life," 

United States law by vintue of its juny systen has been lenient 
toward "mency killers" and is historically synpathetic, ‘Death with 
dignity" legislation is proposed in 15 states, // of which call fon 
passive exthanaaia. "These bills wuld provide a legally binding way far 
individuals 40 declane thein not to be kept alive if there is no chance 
they will recover from an illness on injury that has destroyed brain 
function," In the United States now, howeven, there are no Laws 
protecting euthanasia, and a meacy killen can be charged with fined 
on second degree munden, The question of ‘malice afonethought" and 
the intent of causing pain on nelease is still being debated and has not 
been Legally neswlved, 

In several European countries, nefonm movements ane aimed at 
shifting the central onientation of crininal Law away from the type 
of crime committed towards enphasis on the type of acton on the 
personality of the criminal, The motive becomes the elenent that 
mainly deternines classification of his crime. In Switzerland and 
West Geanany, meacy killens ane neither changed non punished as mundenens, 
The Norveigan penal code of 1902 treats meacy killing ao a special 
crime, and leaves punishment to the discnetion of the judge, Special 
paovi.ciens on euthanasia appear in the criminal codes of the Soviet 
Union and Poland: homicide motivated by compassion and the victim's 
nequest is subject to a modified penalty Only the penal code of 


Unuguay of. 1933 specifically grante the mercy killen total freedom 
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from criminal changes, = 

A Gallup poll asked the question ‘when a person has a disease that 
cannot be cured, do you think that doctens should be allowed by Law 
do end the patient's life by some painless means if, the patient and 
his fanily request it?" In 1950, 3% nesponded affirmatively 
1973, the percentage increased to 5, and fon those unden thiaty 
67% said yer 43 

(Cumently foun ways of ending Life are legal: aboation, capital 
punishment, war and suicide, The latten merely from the difficulty in 
prosecution of the offenden, Daniel (, Maguine feels ‘we have over- 
RANE UC nN E AA QE ARETE diel oatiy Giese ie are iotlane 
estimated it in some medical and private situations" Joseph Fletcher, 
profeawn of medicine and ethica at the Univensity of Virginia (oLlege 
of Medicine, states: ‘We are, by some strange habit of mind and heard, 
willing to impose death but unwilling to pennit it, We will justify 
fumanly contnived death when it violates the human integrity of ite 
victine, but we condem it when it is an intelligent voluntany decision. 
If death is not inevitable anyway, noz desined by the subject, and not 
menciful, it 46 righteous! If it ig happening anyway and ia freely enbnraced 
and meaciful, then it is mong!" 

How much suffening should an individual be nequined 40 endure befone 
being allowed to die? How much enotional and financial burden can we 
expect of the family, when there is no assurance that Life even exists 
at all? Do we offen greaten nespect fon an individual by keeping him 
alive with machines and denying hin access 40 escape from his pain, 
allowing death to come quietly and painlessly? 

Numenous cases ane cited, Thene is the hypothetical case of 

, ‘Miaay" presented by Dr, Wannen Reich, senion neseanch iaeae ral 
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Kennedy Centen of Bivethics at Geongetoun Univensity at a meeting of the 
International. (orgress of Leaned Societies in the Field of Religion in 
Septenber of 1972, Missy wos born with spina bifida with a meningomye- 
locele of die apine, with no neflex control, kidney failure, meningitis, 
club feet, hydwcephalus, retardation, no bowel on bladder control and 
brittle bones, Until ten years ago, 80% of childnen born Like Missy 
died, Now 75% Live, What extend of Life~presenving efforts should be 
made fon her? 

Three approaches could be chosen: 1) a passive approach opting © 
fon a long but not very senene Life, 2) keep hen alive with modem medical 
technology hoping fon advances in the dneatment md cune of auch 
defects, and allowing medical science 40 Leann frm her 3) drugs could 
be given to confont hen and, te weaken hen ability do fight off the 
inevitable death she faces, 

Passive euthanasia is favored by fan mone groups than the active 
fonn, But is it truly mone monal. to stand by and do nothing while 
auffening increases for the family and fon the individual? Ja it even 
ethical to enda life? Ja the sin of omission here mone critical than 
the sin of comission? Fletcher feels those drawing the Line between 
passive and active euthanasia deceive thenselves, that both ane ethically 
the sane, is o 4 
When. we speak of euthanasia, on providing the "good death" fon 
what groups of. people ane we offening salvation? Joseph Fletcher aaks 
fon the evaluation of the qualities of Life thaiiare the marks of a 
penaonal being fon the assesanent of quality of life meriting continuation. 
These qualities are minimal intelligence (an QQ noz below 40), aelf~ 
awareness, self-control, a sense of time, of fustunity, of the past, com- 
cen fon others, ability to = with others contol oF " 
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exiatence, curivsity, changeability, and creativity, a balance of aation~ 
ality and feeling, distinctiveness and neocortical functioning, 

Daniel Maguine suggests active involuntary euthanasia fon infm ta 
whose Life functions at biological and physical os but not in any 
kind of apinitual, paychological on relational eee” Richard 
MeConmick, S.9., suggests euthanasia for those in ufwm the "v 
possibility of growth in love of God and neighbor and the Like would be 
impossible", Paul Ramsey, aninent (hnistion theologian, feels "Thene 
da a monal imperative 4 cane fon the dying and never to haaten the 
dying pr cess of those who ane within oun love and care” jut "those 
patients who ane ao fan beyond oun Love and care that it i: ntinely 
indiffenent to the patient whether his dying is accomplished by a 
IV bubble of ain on by the withdraml of useleas eerie nemesis 
auch as nourisbmen::” ane subjects fon euthanasia, ~ Lond Moynihan 
in 19% called fon "legal necognition fon the principle that in cases 
of advanced and inevitable fatal disease, attended by agony which reaches 
on ovensteps, the boundaries of human endurance, the sufferer, after 
Legal inquiny and aften due observation of all safeguards, shall have 
the night to demand and be entitled #0 release," 5” 

Millard 5S, Everett in Ideals of Life apposes admitting defective 
dhildren 2» society "who wuld be certain xo suffer any social 
handicap (emphasis mine) for example, any physical on mental defect 
Hat wuld prevent nanriage on would make othens tolenate his company 
only from a sense of mency, .., Life in early infancy is very close 
Zo non-existence, and admitting a child into our society is almoat Like 
admitting one from potential 20 actual existence, and viewed in this way 
only nonnal Life should be accepted," ~ Of course, here we have ufolly 
eugenic appnoach which can run a sriven of fear doun our spine, ee. 
will be the iudaes of the nomal? 119 
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Several unitens on the subject of euthanasia stress quality of Life, 
They cite the neglect and loneliness and meaninglesamness Life led by 
many elderly in nursing homes and lou-nent apartments The suggeation 
da nod too subtly underlying that nathen than have these old people 
live asch depressing Lives, we could hasten then toward a painless 
death, 

Many good cases fon euthanasia have been made, In situations 
where the question of whether on not life exists, the consider tion 
becomes a valid one, AlLtenrkwue expresses this: 


J4 would seen that to force continued use of the nespinaton 
is i make a mockery of the sacredness of Life, The ant of medicine has 
dong been dedicated to the frustration of natural fonces—but there must 
alw bea time 40 submit when the struggle has lost its human meaning, 
To maintain a grotesque remnant of human Life by artificial means is as 
clean a violation of natural law as any teat tube baby could be, But 


one must not lose sight of the aii aaa aaa a life... 
bea Life that is not worth Living," 


In cases of grossly deformed infants, where death is imminent, 
cases of advanced terminal illnesses uch as cancer, where pain im 
unbearable, cases whene conticul death has occurred and all that io 
Left functioning is the mechanical processes of breathing and heant> 
beat, menit consideration in the queation of active and passive 
euthanasia, Ja forcing life~srstaining treatment the anaven? 

The nights of the individual again desenve consideration, When 
a person has considered death, and has come 40 the conclusion as to how 
he wishes to face it, and in what atmosphere, what nights do we have 
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to ignore his wishes? 

Russell fives foun justificationa for euthanasia: |) (ompaasion 
and common sense 2) the night to die with dignity 3) the convictions 
of numerous higily neaponsible theologians, ethicists, physicians, and 
othens and 4) what is morally right swuld be made degally permissible, 

British attonney Many Barrington states: "Death taken in one's oun 
dine and with a sense of purpose, may dn fact be far mone bearable than. 
the process of waiting to be arbitrakily extinguished, A patient near 
the end of his life, fon instance, who arranges his death 10 as 40 
permit immediate transfer of a vial ongan 40 @ young person, might 
well feel that he was converting death into a Te 

Other policies fon euthanasia ane proposed: |) Making dying gentle 
and easy (elimination of painful, degrading treatments, availability 
of pain medications, etc.) 2) the terminally ill must have thein 
ordeal modenated (noz forcing then to expenience every toaiunre of the 
disease to the last breath 3) laisser-faine (non-intenfenence with 
nature's processes 4) purposely terminating Life when incurable and 
agonizing disease is present and such termination i desined, 

Proposing the legaligation and acceptance of euthanasia on a wide 
acale ia, however, an awesome consideration, Abuses of these policies 
would have to be boast closely guanded, We must not take human Life and 
human potential tvo0 Lightly, We mest not be too quick to condem those 
"undesinables" oa those adjudged 40 have no value in life 4 certain 
death, Patients suffering from illnesses deened danevenrsible, eaomatose 
patients thought to be pencieving nothing, have been know 40 necoven, 
‘The Line between freedom and compulsion is a perilously thin one, and 
what ia aoun in compassion and aynpathy can bean the fruit of brutality 
und. inhumanity, 7 121 4.51 
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The idea that death can be made as natural aa birth and a 
beautiful experience fon all by means of euthanasia is an over- 
romantician of the subject with which we are dealing, Rather than 
death with dignity, death remains the ultimate indignity . We must 
not forget to look at the value of human Life, the finality of death, 
the psychological ef'ects this will have on patients, fanilies, on the 
mone of the nation, 

Daniel Maguire cartions against tvo ready and broad acceptance of 
euthanasia as a way of death: "The human apiait can create and taansfonn 
and because of this, it sould be slow very slow, to admit despair, 
Man isa self~transcending animal and he has a native ability 20 taane- 
cend even the forces that move him toward auicide. The asicidal mood, 
of course, does not give aeady entrance zo alternatives... it is the 
sunvivers ufo are to be maally indicted, not the victin ulo seizes 
the only aenaining relief," 57 Hope and love ane essential ingredients 
of Life, and we must guard against casting these aside too Lightly, 

Although Kohl argues the basic principle that Life is sacred, the 
“sentence-types” he cites give cause fon reflection: 

1) One ought never to kill an innocent human being because in 
some religious on protoreligious sense Life is sacred 

2 vies because auch an action ie unjust. 

WY ... becarse auch an action may (or must) Lead to undesinable 
consequences 

4) the sentence ‘one ought never to kill an innocent human being’ 
expresses an ultimate monal. principle 

5)... because auch an act wuld be breaking some code of Lay 

6) one ought not 40 commit an act of euthanasia because such an 
act wuld be illegal 122 4.52 


Take because it is unjust in the sense of punishing someone 
when ro punishment is due 

8)... because, although it is merciful, merciful acts are somehow 
unjust 

WD) ss because it may Lead to undesinable consequences 

/0) one ought never tp make euthanasia permissible, because there 
a evidence that people who ought not wp die will die, and that is 
unfain 

11) one ought never 40 kill an innocent human being because auch 
an action must lead tp undesirable consequences 

12) the sentence ‘one ought not to hill an innocent hunan being’ 
expresses a aupnene (ultimate) moral principle, a principle that is 

13) the sentence ‘one ought not 40 hill an innocent human being! 
expresses an ultimate monal principle, ane en nes eee 
ao, on justified by, an appeal zt other aules on principles, 

What Kohl argues is that these principles which are 0 readily 
accepted on the aunface, can be shoun zo be not 20 hard and fast as 
aules, The truth of this applies zo the argunents for euthanasia, A 
aunface examination, the use of romantic slogans ("we allow war, but 
not mercy"), the use of appeal to enotion by atonies of longeuffering 
on deformity will not suffice, A close and careful examination must 
be made, safeguard mist be set, individual persoanl cases must be 
considered, and alternative exanined. 

Difficulties in Legalization of euthanasia have already been 
encountered sn Britain, The British plan included 20 many safeguands 
as 4p make the procedure fon application cumbersome, cold-blooded and 
unrealistic, The procedure was aca aaa application ‘do be . 
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submitted nequining tw witnesses, 2 a euthanasia referee appointed by 
the government, accompanied by a medical centificate frwm the attending 
dbeton and another independent doctor, futhanasia ia then adniniatened 
in the presence of official witnesses, 

A bill proposed by the Euthanasia Society in New York specifies 
the applicant be oven 2/, sane, and petition the court with an affadavit 
prom his docton that he has a disease which is incurable, A committee 
of three is appointed by the munt and upon a favorable report the count 
shall grant a euthanasia certificate, If still desined by the petitioner 
euthanasia may be administered by a docton on any other pencon chosen 
oy He patient on committee, The peanit can be used only when and if 
destined, 

The case of mistaken diagnosis must also be considered, Physicians 
are not infallible, and auch cases have occurred, Pro-euthanasia forces 
would argue that we have 20 adopt a bottom Line of trust in dealing 
with the medical profession, but the severity of the issue denands 
consideration of this factor, . 

The possibllity also exiats of a ane béing found within the time 
4pan of a person's ‘ife expectancy, This is indeed a slim chance, as 
medica! discoveries often nequine years of teating before being made 
known and available to the public; however it 18 a facton zt be 
considered, Physicians do know uhat research Ls going on and how near 
a breakthrough may be, The considenation can ale be made that the 
disease may have done auch extensive and innevensible danage 4 the body 
that a "cure" would not be able to nevense the damage already done, 

Difficulty could Lie in establishing true consent when a penaon is 
auffening from extnene pain, Persona in this condition often 

; ; ; i 
expenience alternating moods, Barr mental confusion, and oe a 
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impained, What is unbearable fon the person one day may be bearable the 
next, Renissions do occur, during which time the patient could choose 
mone judiciously, 

The atnuggle against death and fon Life atnergthens the perxn's 
will to recover and asesists illness, With euthanasia eld the elenent 
of hope be abandoned too quickly? Would confidence in physicians be 
oat if it wene understood that euthanasia was the altenative 
available? 

The fanily often suffens along with the individual in a dong and 
debilitating illness, Whose needs would be senved by euthanasia? Would 
the possibility not exist of easing suffering fon the fanily at the 
expense of one's Life? What wuld be the emotional and psychological 
effects on the family aften such a decision were neached? la 
of self-deception is apparent here, 

Hene another question is raised, dn cases such as the Quinlan case: 
that of financial burden, Since the family has requested that treatment 
be discontinued and the wunts and the hospital hve denied that requeat, 
wio ia monally responsible to pick up the tab on the hundneds of doLlans 
per day that that treatment is coating? 

Cuthanasia could be a confession of despain in the medical 
profession, a denial of hope against further progress against incurable 
diseases, Would neseanch halt asa nealt of euthanasia? Paovidi 
easy death would be doubtful to enase oun honnon at the loas of friends 
and relatives, at the load of hononed members of society, at the 
waste of mankind, Man will no doubt always strive to reduce suffering 
and toward his unattainable goal of immortality, 

Eldealy ane becoming increasing burdens on society with the 
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increase in thein population due tv medical advances, Social changes 
have changed attitudes in the family unit, and the elderly are no Longer 
cared for in the home, bu& are sent away w neat homes, Visits from 
fanily in some cases ane at beat infrequent, Level of care is poor, and 
dife becomes mundane and meaningless for many residents Js euthonasia 
a solution to the bedridden and senile residents of these homes? 
Certainly this is rejected, But what of the effect of these pressures 
on the eldenly? Often the "golden years" ane reached with Little in the 
way of wseful occupation, funda, indenests to dike life meaningful, Will 
degallized euthanasia make this option attnactive tp the eldenly? 

Will euthanasia make avicide a mone attractive option? "The person 
inclined 40 suicide suffers from vision dimmed by pain. When we ane in 
pain, oun perception of othen nealities is minimal, We notice Little 
of what ia going on around us, Partial vision Leads to bad monal decision, 
The fruitful Lives of many persons who gave Life another chance on who 
ee aan by its nate, nox bathed in clean 


The argument is made that euthanasia would weaken our moral 
fiber, tending 4 minimize the importance of human life. Having granted 
death by choice wuld we then have mimimized the monal fabnic that 
holds human Life sacred? (harlotte Penkins Gilman, who chose suicide 
oven a alow and honnible death, stated in hen closing notes: “The time 
44 appnoaching when we shall consider it abhonnent tv our civilization 
4o allow a human being 2 be in prolonged agony which we should 
mercifully end in ay othen creature," ~ Pain and suffering, tubes 
and machines ane also denoralizing, 


° Were euthanasia to become a legal reality, aafeguards would have 
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have t be provided and tightly woven #0 prodect against abuses and 
foul play, For this neawn alone, the question must be approached 
with trepidation, and with careful inquiny We mist be ane that the 
queation of an individual's Life is not being given over to a board on 
government appointed bureau, €uthanasia should nenain a private 
decision, and all cane be taken 20 it is not administered fon the 
convenience and expediency of others, As hunan beings we have 
failings and prejudices which impain monal judgnenzt The high monal 
quality of all (in and out of power) cannoz be guaranteed, Once 
instituted, precautions wuld be nequined to prevent the widening of 
euthanasia to include non-fatal illnesses 

Anti-euthanasia forces argue that most deaths today are peaceful 
with modenn pain relieving daugs, Jt is tue that modern daugs have 
nelieved a great deal of suffering fon mankind, Howeven, with moat nar- 
cotic drugs atnong enough to nelieve the pain of the terninal atages 
of illness, a paradox occurs, The effect of the sane dosage decreases 
after the dug is given over a prolonged peniod of dime, Thenefone 
the accepted practice is 20 give the minimal dosage, even if full 
nelief is not given, 40 langen dosages ane available to do some good 
Laten on, When maximum dosages ane. given and ro relief is obtained, 
the aecision has to be made as to uhethen to give such lange dosages 
of pain-reliever as 40 endangen neppinatony function, and we are back 
zo the dilenna of euthanasia, 

Religious opposition to euthanasia has been briefly covered, The 
theony finst of all that there is a God and that His plan is elevate 
man by having him suffer deseaves some thought and examination If it 
is intenfenence fon man to end suffering, is it not greaten intenfenence 
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originally apposed on the basis that God had intended fon women tv 
suffer in childbinth, The Bible is laden with accounts of battle 

and capital punisiment in ‘he nane of the Lond, Thene was no condemnation 
of Abimlech, who chose t die, ee his faithful avord-beanren, who carried 
out his wish fon him (Judges 9:54), Oe Beeline Pitcelne 
the menciful”, Js man indeed only an inhabitant, a steward, of his boddy,’ 
having no rights to detenine his fate? "The dominant Judeo—(pnistian 
view is that, ultimately, it is God, not man, who has the prerogative 
of the disposal of human Life, Yet... the hallmark of humanity is 
ee 
zdranscend the Limits of oun nature," 

Thene is clearly a need for mone discussion and. definition befone 
proceeding with widespaead legalization of euthanasia, Increased 
education on the subject of death and dying would noz only lead ia to 
a mone. intelligent and moral choice on the subject of euthanasia, but 
would aid us to help the dying, and ourselves, to face death and dying 
mone peacefully and with leas fear and anguish, The request fon death 
doesn't mean a terminally ill penson is truly at peace and neady to die, 
We must encourage people to face the process of dying with the dying 
nathen than pushing the matten into the hands of medical personnel, We 
must quand against hastening the elderly to thein deathe by the subtle 
@encion of a wciety which ranks the cane of the aged and ill as one 
of ite moat onerous burdens, We must maintain an avanenc as of the 
difference between hand aases auch as the Quinlan case and hastening 
the death of the elderly, 

In. the Van Dusen case, whene a respected formen president of the 
Union Theological Seninary committed suicide with his wife aften long 
a ia lait A aa eal care ethics 
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is said to exist, ‘While wme situations seaned to justify auch an act 
. a general principle could not be laid doun, Each case would have 

2p be considered on its oun merits," The queations still renain as 40 
how sick ox disabled one must be fon suicide to be acceptable in God's 
aight, What is one's responsibility to aunvivons as well as 40 oneself? 
Ane there othen cincunstances that might warrant similar behavion? Say 
by a fanily on the baink of stanvation? 

We now face realization of the ever-increasing fight of the indiv- 
idual 40 maintain and exencise his nights oven mattens affecting hia 
Life and death, his mind and body, We face the realities of the isolation 
and loss of. control auffened by the aged and dying, the relentless 
pressure of modenn medicine, the patteans of. abandonment, deception 
and. conspinatonial silence at a time when trust, openness and comunination 
ane crucial, Dn, Leon Kase, plysician and molecular biologist, 
working in bio-medical ethics states "Dignity will aeign only if we 
can push back officious doctors, machinery, and hospital administratons, 
Ree Oana be something rare and uncommon, 
Like a Life with dignity" 

Death is a process, noz menely an event, and we must seek to nenedy 
the ills of the process nathen than the event, We find ourselves at 
beat uncomfortable and inndequate with the dying, Rather than pushing 
zhen off into a private noom where they won't be 20 obvious, and not 
bothening our conscience, we will have to deal with the problen and 
try 40 help then face death and dying with mone peace and mone dignity, 

We need #0 allow our dying to know what the future holds fon then, 
An individual has a night to know uhat is going on in his body and 
what the future holds fon his life, We need to allow individuals to 


, work through the stages of denial, angen and grief, 20 they will have 
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the opportunity to come Zo an accepzance of thein death, When a person 
4s able w accept his death and let go of worldly matenial things, he 
can grow 40 explore and discover himself, and t die in peace, 4 

Cnrengies which were dinected to curing the patient and treating 
the disease should be abandoned when the. disease has become Zerminal and 
these energies directed towand mone human cane in onden to make that 
peraon's Life as comfortable as possible while helping him 40 fear 
death less, Deception and urging the patient zo fight, meaningless 
deceits ach as "you'll feel betten tomorrow", only breed distrust and 
neseniment, 

Instead open md peel support can be given, Hospices have been 
developed providing for honest and supportive cane of the dying, Hene, 
as apposed to some hospitals, death is seen as a pant of Life, and not 
as a failure, Free movenent of the fanily is encouraged rather than 
restricted, Pain medications, tind. ainetines hallucinogenice, ane 
provided freely without fear of. addiction on nespinatony annest, 
Diversions and recreations ane provided as desined and effonts made 
49 make the environment ess institutionalized, No wseless aungenies 
ane penfonned, no prolongation of Life encouraged, a . and 
honeaty exists between patients, nurses, Uiinzad telly.” 

Place of refuge and safe passage is provided, an environment where 
peace can be found and death faced with dignity nathen than fear. 

Norman St, John-Stevas views the dilenma of euthanasia in this way! 
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There is certainly not only a night to Live, but a night 
to die in peace, .., Relief from physical pain is impontant do 
the dying, but even mone important is the need to assuage the inner 
miseay and loneliness often present, What causes mone agony to 
dying people than anything else is the sense of being unitéen off 
_, when they ane, in fact, alive, The final stage of, an incurable 
re ees but the experience of those who Look 
after the dying is that it need not be wo: it can be a vital 
period in a perton's Life, reconciling him to Life and death and 
yiving an intenion peace, To achieve this, intense, doving, and 
dactf{ul care and coopenation ane needed betveen relations and 
medical attendants, This painstaking, conscientious, and 
conatwezive approach to the dying is, J believe, mone human arid 
compassionate than the suffing out proposed by those who may be 
wellmintentioned, but who seen 40 undenstand Little of the neal 
needs of those they are seeking to help? 
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CONCLUSION 


The dilemma of euthanasia is one which has 40 be faced, It is nod 
one in which a hurried on sentimental decision will suffice, Neither 
is it one in which cliches and nelinous slogans will nenden an 
appropriate and moral judgnent, Jz isnot sw simple as to say that 
killing is wrong, fon conversely is, the prolongation of autfening 
night? Jt is no #0 simple as to say that not providing the ultimate 
in cane fon human beings is wrong, when the definition of when death 
occurs 6 now 20 crucial an ixnsue, 

Syrpathy fon those aiffering in the seminal stages of illness 
and our. oun uncomfontableness with death, can Leal us #0 accept pat 
aolutions, Problems do not exist if we put our heads in the sand, on 
if we put the problens out of sight, Rather than deal with the problens 
and social ills that have created drug abuse and juvenile delinquency 
we have chosen large "conrectional” institutions, state prisons which 
keep the individual out of the view of society fon a specified peniod 
of time, 

The subject of death is a0 grave and final a dilemma that we 
c  1£ necolve it 0 simply and ineptly, We have taken on the 
responsibility and will have to face it, We will have 20 promote 
discussion of the subject of death, explone our feelings on death, and 
then be baave enough 2 help the dying deal with thein oun personal 
death, as we all someday must do, When we ane able to face up 
our finiteness, perhaps we will be able to face up 2 oun responsibility 
tp the dying, in providing hospices and home cane, in providing honesty 
and. counseling, in providing a mone pain free death with a maximum of 
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dignity, We will ale have #0 face up io our nesponsibilizy tv the 
living, the elderly and homeless, #0 make Life becume a mone. meaningful 
and attnactive altxnative than death. 
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A MODEL OUTLINE OF HAYAKAWA'S LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT 
AND ACTION by Terry L. Willard and David Willard, 
Skagit Valley College 


a - ae Heber inieses containers 08 


The following exhibit is a good example of the text-outlining required 
in a number of Open Clasaroom courses--primarily introduction to logte. 


Thia model uses "g@rvard Outline" (nymbere, letters, indentations). 


Supposing that the author wrote the text from a similar outline, the 
effect to work for te restoring that outline. 


Most texts provide the major framework of the cutline in the table of 
contents. Major sections of each chapter--sometimes gtven in the table 
of contents or in the actual text--are the lettered entries. 


The arabie-numbered entries (1, 2, 3,...) summarize each paragraph. They 
state, tn short form, the lead or trailing sentence that gives the main 
sense of the paragraph. 


What's the purpose of outlining the text? 


Actually, there are several good reasons for choosing this method of 
learning. ‘ 


t. To convince the teacher you've read it 

tt. Nothing te retained from passively reading a book passively; 
to be regained, information must be reacted to in some way-~ 
outlining a text te one method of reacting that seems to work 
well for most people. 

ttt. The outlining process helps you see the way the book te 
organized; this ts tmportant. 


This joint project was submitted by two rather interesting brothers. 
Terry ts a member of the Washington Highway Patrol; David te one 

of Skagit County's Finest--a deputy shertff. The Brothers Willard and 
thetr colleagues make ethical diacuestons lively, interesting and 
practical. 
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BOOK ONE THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 


Language and Survival 
A. What Animals Shall We Imitate? 


1. Common philosophy of some people who think of themselves as 
toughminded, realistic, that human nature is selfish. Survival 
of the fittest. Allows people who use this philosophy to 
justify themselves their actions. Law of the jungle. 

a. Interspecific struggle - warfare between different species of 


animals ‘soaaeies creasid ae = pehsisleusletd ib casas, pasmaneeae clita h nen Weleacimaes, Saieidn ‘as pus es 


b. Intraspecific warfare - among same species 
2. Man - talking animal 


B. Cooperation - among other species and among the same species is 
essential for survival. 


1. Same species - noises of same species to help each other. A shout 
of warning. Humans use voice contact by language, animals are 
limited by sounds. 


2. Animals use sounds for danger. To alert others. Interpretation 
of sound for fear and danger can be made by other species. 
C. Pooling of Knowledge 
1. Besides language there are clay tablets, bits of wood and stone, 


skins of animals, permanent marks and scratches to record 
knowledge. They. stand for language. 


2. Human never dependent on his own experience. Uses experience 
of previous culture, past relations, friends, realtion. Sees 
errors and takes up where they left off. Covers written words 
recording procedures through history. 


3. Withdrawl of cooperation - closing of flowing of information 
and knowledge. 


D. Niagara of Words 


1. How does affect life - newspapers, T.V. news, novels, magazines. 
A flow of words written and spoken through the day, week, month, 
year. 


2. Importance of verbalization - taken for granted. Common actton. 


3. Semantic environment - the moral and intellectual atmosph.re ia 
which we live. 


E. Summary ~ Human fitness to survive means the ability to talk, write. 
listen and read in ways that increase the chances for you and 


fellow members of your species to survive together, 


Symbois 
A. The symbolic Process 


1. Animals struggle for food or leadership. People, unlike animals 
struggle for symbolic items - money, titles, rank, show of social 
presedence. 


2. This symbolic process is where human beings make certain things 
stand for other things. 


ae ao 
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3. Symbols change with time ~ clothing 
4. Food can by symbolic, also our homes and things in them 


5. We need to understand the symbolic process to keep from being 
victims of that process. 


B. Language as Symbolism 
1. Most highly developed, most subtle, and most complicated. 


2. No necessary connection between the sumbol and that which is 
symbolized 


The Pitfalls of Drama 
1. Includes stage, movies, t.v. 


2. Audience confuses the real with what is symbolized 
D. The Word is Not the Thing 
1. Most of us have some improper habits of evaluation 


2. We place vaiue on the symbol rather than the thing it stands 
for ~ example, go into debt to look prosperous 


3. With the rise of modern communications systems, there is more 
confusion of verbal symbols with realities 


4. Our environment is shaped by semantic influences 
5. Principals giverning symbols: 


a. Symbol is not the thing 
b. Word is not the thing 
c. Map is not the territory it stands for 


E. Maps and Territories 


1. We live in two worlds 
a. First~hand experiences (extensional world) 
b. Knowledge received verbally (verbal world) 


2. If two worlds correspond ~ one is prepared for life 


3. If false extensional experiences are related to verbal ones there 
will be confusion 


4, We inherit a lot of useless knowledge, and some must be discarded 


5. Two ways to get false maps 
a. Given to us 
b. Create them ourselves 


F. Applications ~ keep card file to illustrate confusion of symbols and 
things 
‘II. Reports, Inferences, Judgments 
A. Verifiability 


1. Reports are verifiable 
2. Men are forces to agree on certajn things because of circumstances 


B. Inferences 


1. A statement about the unknown made on the basis of the known - 


2. Some errors will be made 
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C. Judgments 


1. All expressions of the writer's approval or disapproval of the 
f occurrences, persons, or objects he is describing 


2. Choice of words can change a report to a judgment 
D. Snarl-Words and Purr-Words 
1. Be careful to aliscate the meaning correctly 


2. Should be accompanied by verifiable reports 


E. How Judgments Stop Thought 


1. A judgment is a conclusion 


2. In report writing the early paragraphs often contain too many 
judgments so that there is little left to be said 


3. Judgments induce temporary blindness 


F. Slanting - even if explicit judgments are kept out of one's writing, 
implied judgments will get in 


1. How to give an impartial report - write two accounts 
2. Selecting details favorable or unfavorable - slanting. A technique 
of lying without actually telling any lies. 
G. Discovering One's Bias 


1. Depending on our own interests and background, experience comes 
to us already slanted 


2. Writers should avoid slanting except when he is seeking special 
literary effects 
Contexts 
A. How Dectionaries Are Made 


1. Begins with reading vast amounts of the literature of the period 
or subject that .ie dictionary is to cover 


- Editors collect yvirious uses of words 


- Words are sorted ~iphabetically 


& WH ND 


Definiticns are written - excluding opinions of the authors 

>. It is a task of reccrdine -- the writer is a historian 
B. Verbal and Physicai Uonte: ts 

1. We learn by exp. viere 

2. Dectionaries cann:: ~: 344 there is to know about a word 
C. Extensional and Intensionai >< satn) 

1. Extension - can Se pointed .- ‘uu the physical world 

2. Intensivnal - ausgested ins. >» one's head, cannot be proven 
D. The "Ore Wuid, One Meaning" Faltacy 

L. Nc word ever hes exactly the s2ve meaning twice 


4. interscet. .iog a e* be based on the totality of contexts 
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E. Ignoring Contexts 
1. Common example — taking a few words from a speech and making them 
the basis of a misleading account 


2. Words mean different things to different people 
F. The Interaction of Words - we should use the dictionary in addition 
to context to get the meaning of words. 
The Language of Social Cohision 
A. Noises as expression 
1. Loudness and tone convey sensations more than the words said 2 
2. We must interpret sounds to get meaning  —™” 
B. Noise for Noise's Sake 
1. Talking gives us a sense of being alive 
2. We like the sound of our voices 


3. Small talk - the prevention of silence is an important function of 
speech 


4. Being together is more important than giving information 


5. We are careful to select subjects about which agreement is 
immediately possible - therefore we can become friends 


C. The yalue of Unoriginal Remarks 

D. Maintenance of Communication Lines 

E. Presymbolic Language in Ritual 
1. No one comes out any wiser or better informed from a pep-rally, etc. 
2. Religious ceremonies ~- reaffirmation of social cohesion 

F. Advice to the Literal-Minded 
1. Use of verbal symbols is customary between humans 
2. Highly educated people tend to consider things literally, and they 

become pessimistic about human nature in general 
I The Double Task of Language 

A. Connotations 
1. Report language is instrumental in character - it gets work done 
2. Expressive use of language affects us and out feelings 


3. Rhythm - repetition of auditory stimuli 
a. Rhyme 
b. Alliteration 


4. Two kinds of connotations 
a. Informative 
b. Affective 


B. Informative Connotations 
1. Socially agreed upon, impersonal meanings 
2. May include definition and denotation 

C. Affective Connotations 


1. Aura of personal feelings it arouses 
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2. All words have some affective character 
D. A Note on Verbal Taboo 
1. Words dealing with excretion and sex 
2. Words dealing with money 
3. Death 
4. These verbal taboos prevent frank discussion of sexual matters 


5. Stronger verbal taboos have a genuine social value ~ safety valve 


for anger 
6. Some have authority in the Bible ~~ 


E. Words with Built-in Judgments (deal with issues such as race, religion, 
and politics) 


F. Everyday Uses of Language 
1. Must be accurate to give information 


2. Give words the affective connotations we want also 


(I The Language of Social Control 
A. Making Things Happen 


1. Commands, pleas, requests, and orders and the simplest ways to 
make them happen by means. of words 


2. Roundabout ways to affect people's thinking 
3. Humans are unique in being able to comprehend the "future" 


4. We suppliment directive language by nonverbal affective appeals, 
such as hand gestures, pictures, music, events, manner of dress, etc. 


B. The Promises of Directive Language 
1. Almost all directive utterances say something about the future 
2. Falso promises break down trust 

C. The Foundations of Society 


1. Directive utterances that we cannot ignore if we wish to remain 
organized in our social groups 


a. We agree not to murder 
b. We agree to drive on the right side of the road 


2. In order to exist as humans we must impose patterns of behavior on 
each other ~ this is done with words (directive language) 


D. Directives With Collective Sanction 
1. Usually accompanied by ritual 
2. Usually they are the central purpose of ritual 
3. Directive utterances made under collective sanctions 


a. Almost always phrased in words that have affective connotations 
to impress people 

b. Often accompanied by appeals to supernatural powers 

c. The fear of direct punishment is also invoked 

d. The formal and public utterance of the vows may bt preceded by 
preliminary disciplines of various kinds - a periou of training 
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e. May be accompanied by other activities or gestures calculated 
to impress the occasion on the mind - special music, special 
clothing 

£. May be foliowed by feasts, dancing, and other joyous manifestations 

g- Sometimes the effect on the memory is achieved by frequent 
repetition (pledge of allegiance) 


- All of us use and respond to these ritual directives 


- Many of our social directives and many of the rituals with which 


they are accompanied are antiquated and somewhat insulting to 
adult minds 


-. E.- What Are “Righte!'?. ... . ; poe Mee Uh BS Shee ede Gee ous es 


1. 


n 


They are directives 


- They define our behavior and the behavior of others 


F. Directives and Disillusionment 


1. 


3s 


We must realize that directives cannot fully impose any pattern 
on the future. This saves us from having impossible expectations. 


- One should distinguish between directive and informative utter- 


ances which often look alike. 


One should not read into directives promises that they do not make. 


1|LL The Language of Affective Communication 
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A. Verbal Hypnotism - one way language can be made to work affectively. 


1. 


2. 


w 


5. 


The general "air" of saying something important is more important 
than what is being said 


Some people never listen to what is being said - they are interested 
only in the sound 


More Affective Elements 
1. 


Repetitions of grammatical structures, example "First in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts..... . 


. Direct address to the listener or reader, example "Keep off the 


grass. This means you!" 


. The "we" device 


- Periodic sentence - distortion of grammatical order for affective 


purpose 


Antithesis - placing opposed notions together 


C. Metaphor and Simile 


1. 
2. 


Metaphors mean different things in various parts of the world 


Personification - making animate things out of inanimate 


D. Simile - something is like something else 
Sometimes slang is 18ke poetry. 


Eg» Dead Metaphor - cliches 
They become so much a part of our regular language that we cease 
thinking of them as metaphors at all 
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F. Allusion ~ an extremely quick way of expressing feeling 


1. Work only when the hearer is familiar with the history, literature, 
people, or eyents alluded to. 


2. The study of history and of literature is a necessary means to 
increase the efficiency of communication with others and of in- 
creasing our understanding of what others ‘are trying to communicate 
to us. 


G. Irony, Pathos, and Humor 

1. Product of conflict of feelings 

2. Conflicting feelings. resolve into a third, new feeling 
H. The Affectiveness of Facts 

1. The writer suppresses his feelings 


2. The reader is made to participate in the communicative act by being 
left to draw his own conclusions 


I. Levels of Writing 
1. Make judgments for the reader, example "True Confessions" 


2. Highly sophisticated writing does the opposite by forcing the 
reader to make judgments 


J. What Literature Is For 
1. Does not have to be "useful" 


2. "True" does not mean scientifically true - can be truth of 
attitudes and moral obligations 


3. Literature creates the sense of what life feelslike in the living 


4, Literature is the most exact expression of feelings, while science 
is the most exact kind of reporting 


5. Poetry is the language of expression at its highest degree of 
efficiency. 


F. Symbolic Experience - living other people's lives in books 


1. People who have read good literature have lived more than people 
who cannot or will not read 


2. We find our deepest enjoyment when the leading characters in the 
story to some degree symbolize ourselves — we like to identify 
with the characters 


3. It is immature to need to be reassured that everything will 
always come out all right 


4. As we progress in our reading our consciousness widens, as does 
our sympathy for our fellow man 


L. Science and Literatuare 
1. Science makes us able to cooperate and understand each other 


2. The arts enlarge our sympathies so : we become willing to 
cooperate 


Art and Tension 
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A. Bearing the Unbearable 
1. Important function of utterance is the relieving of tensions 
2. Social tension is often a spur to creation. | 
B. Some "Symbolic Strategies" 
1. Literary "escape" - the author of Tarzan was confined to a sickhed 


2."The Jungle" brought about federal investigation of the meat 
industry 


3. Literature, and poetry especially, help us to maintain 
psychological heaith and equilibrium 


~ Cy “Equipment for Living™ 00 nnn enn nnn 
1. Certain kinds of literature do rot help us grow intellectually 
2. Literature affects us all - some in harmful ways 


3. We need to study literature and psychology together to see the 
effects 


D. Art as Order 
1. Man needs order to his experienves 
2. Literature is the ordering of experiences and attitudes 


3. The reader of literature becomes somewhat better organized and 
that is what art is for 
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BOOK TWO LANGUAGE AND THOUGHT 


e 
How We Know What We Know 


A. Bessie, the Cow 

1. The Universe is always changing 

2. We never actually see anything as it actually is 

3. We have increased the capacity of our nervous systems with machines 
B. The Process of Abstracting 


1. The object of our experience then is not the thing in itself but 
an interaction between our nervous systems and sometning outside 
them. 


2. There are various levels of abstraction ~ like ciimbing a ladder 
C. Why We Must Abstract 

1. It is convnient 

2. It makes discussion possible 
D. On Definitions | 

1. They tell us nothing about things 

2. They are statements about language 
E "Let's Define Our Terms" - this can be done by giving examples 
F, Operational Definitions , 

1. Tells you what to do and what to observe 

2. Cook books are good examples of clarity 
G. Chasing Oneself in Verbal Circles 


1. We must beware of thinking which never leaves the higher levels 
of abstraction 


2. All of us make meaningless noises without knowing it 
H. The Distrust of Abstractions 
1. High-level abstractions confuse people 


2. Abstractions should be referrable to lower levels so people can 
understand them ao Sa 


I."Dead-Level Abstracting" 
1. Some people get stuck at various levels of the ladder 
2. Interesting speech and writing require the interplay of 
different levels of abstraction 
The Little Man Who Wasn't There 


A. How Not To Start a Car - do not mistake abstractions for reality 


B. Confusion of Levels of Abstraction 
1. Words can bring about a reaction just as the real object 


2. Words can change events 
C. "Jews" - a single word can create in our minds a complicated picture 
that may be very inaccurate 
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D. John Doe, the "Criminal" abstract judgments 
E. Delusional Worlds 


A. 


ue 


Js 


Consciousness of abstracting prevents us from acting like fools 


a. Things that look alike may not be alike 
b. Things that have the same name are not necessarily the same 
c. Judgments which may be based on reports are not reports 


- We learn two kinds of things 


a. A body of ideas and beliefs 
b. A way of holding them 


- We must teach awareness of the process of abstraction-so that 


youngsters may free themselves from the wrong notions we might 
teach them 


- There is no necessary connection between words and what they starv 


for 


We must realize fully that words never "say all" about anything 


Classification 


Ls 


2. 


Giving Things Names 


What we call things and where we draw the line between one class 
of things and another depend upon the interests we have and the 
purposes of the classification. 


Example, animals are classified in one way by the meat industry, 
another way by the fur industry, and another way by the biologist. 


- The Blocked Mind 


1. 


25 


People are not always aware of the way in which they arrive at 
their classifications. 


This blocks the development of our own minds. 


- Cow Is Not Cow - try not to jump to conclusions 
D. "Truth" 


1. 


Most intellectual problems are problems of classificatioa and 
nomenclature. 


- Society regards as "true" those systems of classification that 


produce the desired results. 


The Two-Valued Orientation 


A. 


1. 


3. 


The Two-Valued Orientation in Politics 


In the U.S., with a two-party political system, there is a lot 
of reason for uttering two-valued statements. 


- Orientation is difficult to maintain in practice. fhe two must 


cooperate. 


Some politics are extreme - no middle ground as in Nazism. 


. Man's Inhumanity to Man 
- The Marxist Two-Valued Orientation 


1. 


You either agree completely with Lenin or you are an outcast 
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2. Preoccupation with labeling 
D. Two-Valued Logic 


1. Logic is a set of rules goyerning consistency in the use of 
language 


2. Logic is language a's ut language, not language about things or 
events 


3. There are pre-existing agreements as to what words stand for 


E. Defeating One's Own Ends 
1. Action resulting from two-valued orientations usually fails to 
achieve its objectives. Usually achieves opposite result.' 


2. Sometimes a means of diverting public attention from urgent issues. 


XIV. = The Multi-Valued Orientation 
A. A Matter of Degree 


1. We have scales of judgment 
2. We become increasingly capable of reacting appropriately to 
complex situations 


3. The ability to see things in terms of more than two values. 
B. The Multi-Valued Orientation and Democracy 

1. Many publications avoid two-valued orientation 

2. The legal process is multi-valued 


3. Very few bills ever pass in exactly the form in which they were 
proposed, 


4. The language of science - infinite-valued orientation 
C. The Pitfalls of Debate 


1. In emotional expression, two-valued orientation in almost 
avoidable 


2. Statements made in everyday conversation can usually be found to 
have some modest degree of truth value. 


3. One should try to listen before reacting. 


4. A multi-valued orientation is necessary to democratic discussion 
and to human cooperation 


D. The Open and Closed Mind 


1. Speaker 
2. Statement 
3. Humans have two simultaneous tasks 
a. Seek to know more about the world 
b. While wishing to protect themselves from the world, especially 
from information about the disbelief system that might prove 
upsetting 


4. You believe in your "belief System" 


5. To be open to information about the disbelief system, is to have 
an open mind. 


6. The inability to see the differences among the various things 
eel Beves 
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you do not believe in characterizes the closed mind. 


Poetry and Advertising 


A. 


B. 


The Poet's Function 
1. Both make extensive use of rhyme and fhythm 


2. Both use words chosen for their affective and connotative values 
rather than for their denotative content 


3. Both exploit ambiguities and play on words 
4. Both strive to give meaning to the data of everyday experience 


5. Both strive to make the objects of experience symbolic of 
something beyond themselves. 


Art and Life 


1. In reading poety we identify ourselves with the characters the 
poet creates, or with the poet himself. 


2. Advertisers also invite us to identify ourselves with the roles 
they portray 


3. The identification which great poets invite us to make requires 
of the reader both close attention and imaginative strenuousness. 


4. Poetry and advertising make us use our imaginations and they 
shape our idealizations of ourselves that determine our conduct 


‘The Laureate's Task 


1. American advertising has shown itself capable of performing a 
poet laureate's function - that of giving expression to a nation's 
ideals and sentiments on an important public occasion 


2. This nation has no poet laureate like Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
The Problems of the Unsponsored Poet 


1. The unsponsored poet of today works in a semantic environment in 
which almost all the poetry that ordinary people hear and read is 
the sponsored poetry of consumer goods. 


2. Any poetic language sounds like something is to be sold 


- The Symbols We Live By 


1. Advertising is a symbol-manipulating occupation 
Example - the symbols of adventure and sportsmanship are used to 
promote cigarettes and liquor. 


2. Poets must work with the symbols that exist in the culture, and 
they must create new ones as well 


3. Modern poets are forced to use obscure symbols 


- Symbols For Our Times - poets must give us new images with which to 


express new realities such as astronauts. 


The Dime in the Juke—Box 


A. 


Intensional Orientation - dovers a multitude of more specific errors 


1. The unawareness of contexts 
2. The tendency toward automatic reactions 
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B. 
Cc. 
D. 


3. The confusion of levels of abstraction 
4. The consciousness of similarities but not of differences 


5. The habit. of being content to explain words by means of definitions 
that is, more words. 


Oververbalization - tends to go in circles 
Advertising and Intensional Orientation 
Higher Education, Learned Jargon, and Babuism 


1. Some people look upon education largely as a matter of acquiring 
a learned vocabulary without a concern for what the vocabulary 
stands for. 


2. Babuism - discourse in which the speaker thrown around learned 
words he does not understand in order to create a favorable 
impression, 


Rats and Men 


A. 


Insoluble Problems 


1. Trained to make a given choice when confronted by a given problem. 
Even if it causes frustration. 


2. Rats problems are created by man. Man creates his own problems. 
Cultural Lag 


1. Humans are so constituted that they inevitably organize their 
energies and activities into patterns of behavior more or less 
uniform throughout a social group. 


2. Through long habituation to a professional or institutional way 
of looking at the world, each tends to believe that his 
abstractions of reality are reality. 


3. Therefore, social institutions tend to change slowly, and become 
outdated. 


The Fear of Change 


1. The pressing problems of our world are then problems of cultural 
lag. 


2. Wherever technologies are producing changes not adequately matched 
by changes in social institutions, there are people under strain 
and tension. 


3. To meet strains and tensions, some strive for change 
4. Wealth and power fear change 

5. Ordinary people fear change also 

The Revision of Group Habits 


1. The solution of social problems is basically a matter of 
adapting institutional habits to new conditions. 


2. War solves a lot of problems - if the emergericy is great enough. 

The Extensional Approach 

1. The escape from the two-valued debate lies in thinking about 
social issues as problems of institutional adaption. 
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2. Don't ask "right" or "wrong" 


3. We need to explore issues further to arrive at decisions 


F, The End of the Road - will come without. the successful accomplishment 


of institutional adjustments. 


G. The Scientific Attitued 


1. Can solve "insoluble" problems 


2. Admit ignorance and partial knowledge 


H. The Left-Hand Door Again 


XVLII Towards Order Within and Without 
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A. Rules for Extensional Orientation - prevent us from going round in 


circles of intensional thinking, to prevent automatic reactions, to 
prevent us from trying to answer unanswereble questions, to prevent 
us from repeating old mistakes endlessly. 


1. Words and not things. Words never say all about anything. 

2. The meanings of words are not in the words; they are in us. 
3. Contexts determine meaning. 
4 


. Beware of the word "is" which, when not used simply as an auxiliary 
verb can crystallize misevaluations. 


5. Don't try to cross bridges that aren't built yet. Distinguish 
between directive and informative statements. 


6. Distinguish at least four senses of the word "true". 


7. When tempted to "fight fire with fire," remember that the fire de- 
partment usually uses water. 


8. The two-valued orientation is the starter, not the steering 
aparatus. 


9. Beware of definitions, which are words about words. Think w:t' 
examples rather than definitions wherever possible. 


10. Use index numbers and dates as reminders that no word ever has 
exactly the same meaning twice. 


- Symptoms of Disorder 


1. Sudden displays of temper 
2. Worry 


3. Tendency to be oversensitive, easily hurt, and quick to resent 
insults 


4. Tendency to talk too much and too readily 
5. Knowing all 


. The Lost Children 


1. Wish they knew it all 


2. Need an adult example to follow 


. "Know Thyself" 


1. We are what we believe we are. 4.85 
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2. Some people have unrealistic self-concepts 
3. Some concepts defeat a person a 
E. Reports and Judgments 
1. Psychiatrist does not pass any judgments on us. 
2. Can do this for oneself 


3. We permit other people's judgments to influence us unduly and it 
causes feelings of inferiority and guilt and insecurity. 


4. In self-knowledge as in science, the conquest of little areas leads 
progressively to the conquest of larger and more difficult areas. 


F. Institutionalized Attitudes 

1. Eventually will have no personality of oae's own 

2. We must learn to know our own feelings and develop our own ideas 
G. Reading Towards Sanity 

1. Reading helps open our eyes to experiences 


2. Reading and other language arts help us communicate and avoid 
conflict. 
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$8 OLEANNA MATH PROGRAM 
Ofeanna Matk 
Progzam 


Previous ERIC publications: 


Oleanna Math Program Materials: ED 103 088 
Oleanna Math Program Smorgasbord: ED 103 089 


Pp. 5.2-5.4: '"'To the Library--About those Math Audio Materials"! 

This 3-page set of instructions tells the librarian how to assist students 
select the cassette needed from the sets of audio materials that Addison- 
Wesley provides as tutorial aids-for Keedy & Bittinger's Arithmetic, 
Introductory Algebra, and Intermediate Algebra. 


The ‘librarjam should be provided with the charts that accompany the set 


P. 5.5: Something for sagging calculus students! morales. 
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Salty 
— TO THE LIBRARY--ABOUT THOSE MATH 
Sa) AUDIO MATERIALS 

Frinn Walt Coole 


Oleanna Math 
‘Program 


You have a number of recorded cassettes in your files--audio-cassettes 
to accompany three of the Addison-Wesley texts by Keédy and Bittinger. 
Undoubtedly, some students will be able to specify which caszette is 
needed, simply by inspecting the chart. 


Others will need training. You can diagnose the circumstance, siimply 
by noting that the student is a bit vague. For example, by a question 
like: "I'm in a math class. 1 need that tape...you know." 


The following routine should do the trick. 


1. Ask: ''Let me see your textbook.!! If the student doesn't have one, 
send him to get it. He'll need 
it to make any sense of the 
audio; and you need it for 
the rest of the interview. 


2. Check the author. It should be If not, the cassettes won't help. 
Keedy & Bittinger. 

3. Check the tittle. If it's none of these, ditto. 
Title Course 

Arithmetic--A Modern Approach Math | 

Introductory Algebra Math 2 & 3 

Intermediate Algebra Math 101 

4, Ask: "Show me where you're having If the student indicates the 
trouble." course syllabus sr can't point to 
EXPLAWATIO“--refer to page 3, a a specific passage in the text, 


sample page of one of the texts send hin; to the instructor. 
Note that the texte are divided into. 
chapters and subdivided into sections. 
"2.4" indicates Chapter TWO, ° 
Seetion FOUR. 


There's an explanatory passage and 
an exercise set for each topic 
covered. Whichever the student 
indicates, the cassette's audio 
directs him to the explanatory 


section. 
5. If you can pin the section down, If you can't, refer the student 
refer to the appropriate chart. to the instructor. 
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Refering to the charts, pp. 4-6, 
locate the section (lessons) each 
cassette covers. Publ the appropriate 
cassette. 


6. Finally, ask: "Have you used any 
of these math cassettes before?'! 


If not, pull cassette #1 (introduction) 
for the student, also. Instruct the 
student to listen to the introduction 
first. 


A few students will have to be 


shown how to use a cassette player 
on their first visit. 


Tf you have any trouble with this, and can't get help from your 


supervisor, please call extention 143 and.ask for Walt. 14 I'm not 


there, Leave your name. 
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Chapter 2 —_— ial Addition (with Renariag) 27 
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ADDITION (WITH RL.NAMTNG) 
RENAMING TENS 


Compare the two forms of the ad¢ition 18 -+ 27. 


Expanded form Snort form 
18 10 +8 18 

+27 20+ 7 +27 
30-415 45 

= 30 + (10 + 5) 

= (30 + 10) + 5 

= 40+5 

= 45 


Note that 15 is renamed 10 + 5, then 10 is added to 30. This is shown by 
the | (a reminder) at the top of the short form. Avoid writing reminders 
unless it is necessary. 


Do exercises 27 and 28 at the right. 


RENAMING HUNDREDS 
Compare the two forms of the addition 256 + 391. 


Expanded form Short form 

t 
256 200+ 50+6 256 
+39 1 300 + 90 + 1 ‘+391 
500 - ‘40 +7 647 


= 500 + (100 + 40) + 7 
= (500 + 100) + 40 +7 
= 600 + 40 +7 

= 647 


Note that 140 is renamed 100 + 40, then 100 is added to 500. This is shown 
by the I (a reminder) at the top of the short form. 


Do exercises 29 and 34 at the right. 


OBJECTIVE 


Given two whole numbers, you should be 
able to add them when renaming is necessary. 


27. Complete the expanded form. 


19 104+ _ 
+37 +7 


___ + 16 
= 40+(_ +6) 
=(___ + 10 + 6 
= +6 


28. Add. Use the short form. 


29. Complete the expanded form. 


341 300+ + 

+488 + 80 $+ 

0 
= 700+(100  _)+9 
=(100+ + 2049 
= _+%+9 


30. Add. Use the short form. 


Reprinted from Arithmetic: A Modern Approach, Second Edition by Mervin L. Keedy and 


Marvin L. Bittinger,© 1975 by Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. All rights reserved. 
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VECTOR: The Oleanna Underground. Vol. 1, # a 


by Second Cousin Sieg] inde* 
Oleanna Math ¥ eg 
Program 


You have survived several quarters of Open Classroom study and are now 
what Uncle Thorbald calls a "battle-seasoned veteran.'' 


Even if you are running into trouble and can't see which way to turn next, 
we may safely assume that the cause of your distress is not--repeat not-- 

that congenital condition which leads to the accumulation of peanut butter 
between the eyes and ears. 


(f, during your: Oleanna novitiate, you showed symptoms of C. A. I, 
syndrome, either the spine-stiffening effectcof individual study has 
corrected the condition, else you wouldn't still be here. 


Examination of the areas surrounding, including the eyes and ears, will 
probably reveal heavy scar tissue which effectively biocks absorbtion of 
vital information, such as chenges in the Open Classroom routine. Yes, 
Uncle T does keep trying to improve perfection. 


You may also be suffering from entercrainial edema and ego inflatus. The 
symptoms are false euphoria, alternating with dizziness and acrophobia 

in the presence of periodicity and hyperbole. The treatment of choice is 
as follows... , 


Listen to Uncle Torbald. He, even as you, may have learned a thing or two 
during the past five or six quarters. (Quartiles?) 


Follow the instructions in the Good Book (Merriell, c. 1974). 


A few weeks of this treatment is guaranteed to cure ego inflatus. For 
intercrainial edema: heed Uncle's advice and use someone else's head for 
a battering ram. Your scar tissue is a permanent disability, however. 


If you ask politely, a sympathetic intern or even the Great Guru himself wil] 
lead you to where Tante Brunhilde has left a clue on a bulletin board. 


And reme: er, Valkyries and Warriors, the war-song of Oleanna: 


Tauvry not with the dinectrix nor 
Let the Latus rectus bar your way-- 
Nor cnversely sinh and pi. GO! 
Fonward' Down tne Differential! 
Let the Derivative fall where it may! 
Up the Indefinite Integral! Ho-Yo-To-Ho! 


*Transcribed from the original Old Norse by Mary Margaret Kiesel. 
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TIGER LEARNING SKILLS 


Previous ERIC documentation: ED 112 974 


No additional material. 


Tiger 
Learning Skills 


Tiger Teaching Skills and Open Classroom Studies in Management, previously 
documented in Greenbook Abstract & Catalog--2, ED 124 256: no additional 
material. , 
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